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ABSTRACT 



This volume is the third module, "Parent 
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requirements of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, as amended in 1978, and identifying exemplary State 
management practices and documents. The module begins with a history 
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1 of the Educational Consolidation and Improvement Act. The next 
section explains that approximately two-thirds of the States plan 
either to encourage parent involvement in their local education 
agencies (LEAs) or to take an active role in ascertaining whether or 
not the LEAs are consulting with parents. The last section presents 
examples, selected from those supplied by the States, to address 
parent involvement. The examples are divided into two basic 
categories with several subcategories. The first category, "forms of 
parent involvement," includes general tips; ways of involving parents 
at home, at school, and through councils; and parents' role in the 
design and implementation of programs. The second category, "methods 
of providing information to parents and staff on parent involvement," 
includes handbooks, newsletters, workshops and meetings, audiovisual 
materials, resource centers, parent-teacher conferences, home visits, 
- — ahd-inf ^armation-ftotices^ sent home -with, ^children-.— (MLEl — , 
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Introduction 



This management module Is one of four produced by the State Title I 
Management Practices Study to provide Information on various options that 
states may use to manage their Chapter 1 programs . The four modules are 
on the following topics: ( 

• Application Approval, 

• Monitoring, 

• Parent Involvement, and 

• Enforcement. 

^ach management module contains examples of materials produced by Title I 
coordinators, their staff, or their districts as part of f> tr administra- 
tion of the Title I program. 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act replaces 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Under Chapter 1, 
more management decisions are left to states. However, some states will 
have fewer state administrative funds under Chapter 1 than they did under 
Title I. These states may have to cut back on their members of staff, 
which may mean that staff with specialized expertise— in monitoring or par- 
ent involvement, for example — will be let go in favor of more "generalist" 
types Qf staff. Because of this potential loss of Title I experience, 
four management modules were developed to present a picture of some of the 
more creative practices and approaches used in past administration of 
Title I programs. While some of these requirements are not present in 
Chapter 1 or not included to the same extent as they had under the 1978 
Title I statute (Public Law 95-561), the results of the State Management 
Practices Study indicate that most of the Title I coordinators reported 
plans to continue activities in these areas under Chapter 1 (Bessey, 
Brandt, Thompson, Harrison, Putman, & Appleby, 1982). It id hoped that 
the practices and examples included in these management modules can be 
adopted or adapted by Interested s tates at minimal cost , or that s tates 
wishing to develop new practices may find some successful past examples 
presented herein after which these new practices can be modeled. 

Content of the Management Modules 

Each module is organized into three sections: 

• a brief history of the management responsibility from Title I 
to Chapter 1, 

• states 1 preliminary plans for operating under Chapter 1 as 
collected by the State Management Practices Study through in- 
depth telephone interviews with 49 Title I coordinators and 
through follow-up interviews conducted onsite to a nationally 

..... ..representative sample .of 20. states, and, .... - - 



• examples of successful materials and practices used by 
states under Title I. 

Selection of the Examples for Inclusion in the Management Modules 

As part of the State Management Practices Study, all state agencies 
receiving Title I funds were asked to send AIR materials, documents, hand- 
books, forms, applications, instructions, rules, checklists, and so on that 
they used in their administration of Title I programs. These materials 
were supplemented with other materials collected by the U.S. Department of 
Education, such as the Monitoring and Enforcement Plans, and specific 
materials solicited by the study staff that surfaced during the telephone 
interviews or the onsite visits. 

All of the materials and examples included in these modules are note- 
worthy — they were selected from thousands of documents collected from 
states. In some cases, the choices were difficult, since several states 
had similar materials that were all considered to be exemplary. The final 
materials were selected on the basis of: 

• their interesting or unusual content, 

• their interesting or unusual format, 

• ease of reproduction, and 

• a desire to present a variety of techniques and materials. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that some very successful practices 
or materials from states may have been overlooked — either because -they were 
not submitted to AIR as part of the study's initial requests for materials 
or because an attempt was made to select materials from the largest number 
of states possible to ensure greater variety. 

Use of the Management Modules 

It is intended that the materials and examples included in each 
module will stimulate state Chapter 1 staffs to generate new and creative 
ideas for successful management of their Chapter 1 programs. Some of the 
examples are presented in their entirety for ease in xeroxing if desired. 
Other examples are merely illustrative of a particular point or practice. 
In any case, states are encouraged to contact the Chapter 1 offices in 
state agencies that developed the materials to request more information. 
A list of the addresses for each of the states for which examples are 
included in the modules is presented as Appendix A for inf ormational 
purposes. 
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I. The History of Parent Involvement: ESEA Title I to ECIA Chapter I 



In July 1981, Congress passed the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act (ECIA). Chapter 1 of ECIA replace? Title I of th^ 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), originally passed in 1965 
and reauthorized most recently in 1978. Chapter 1 of ECIA contains the 
same funding provisions and the same general purposes as Title I* but many 
of the specific requirements have been changed. These changes are partic- 
ularly apparent in the area of parent inyolvement. To understand the 
extent of these changes it is necessary to understand the evolution and 
extent of parent involvement provisions under Title I. 



When Title I was first authorized in 1965, there was no specific 
mention of involving parents in the program. However, the initial eval- 
uation requirements were included as an integral part of the Title I 
program, because Congress felt a strong need to inform parents and to have 
the program be accountable to parents. Over the years, the role given to 
parents in the statute and the Title I regulations has grown. The reasons 
for including parents in the program are many. For example, it is felt 
that children will benefit if their parents are involved. Parents can 
contribute information on their children's skills and interests, and they 
can reinforce educational goals in the home. Parent involveaent also 
serves as a source of pressure to keep local programs directed toward the 
needs of their children. Parents can serve as a check on state and local 
actions in administering the programs. Political power to improve school 
programs often lies with parents in wealthier communities and not with 
those in poorer ones. Since Title I/Chapter 1 funds are targeted to low 
income areas, a special effort was made to involve parents and to ensure 
that districts accept parents in a decisionmaking role. Another reason 
for involving parents, which is cited somewhat frequently, is that 

the involvement will have beneficial effects rn xS)ie flints themselves. 
For example, one parent who testified at the Stfniate H*3 *ings prior to the 
reauthorization of Title I in 1978 indicated t\%t 9 bei;# ise of her exper- 
iences with the Title I program, she became awa ^ *'<e importance of 
education, returned to school, and completed a c^T.ege degree. ... 

Parent Involvement in Title I pru^rams ha5 evolved from a period when 
there were no requirements, through a stage when encouragement only was 
given, to the situation in 1978 when very specific stipulations on the 
nature of parent participation in the program were in force. As prev- 
iously stated, in 1965 when ESEA Title I was first authorized, the leg- 
islation made no direct mention of the role of parents in the program. 
Regulations published on 28 November 1968 (Section 116.18(f)) stated that 
parents be involved in planning, operation, and appraisal of projects, 
including their representation on Title I advisory committees that may be 
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established. In 1971 v Section 115 . of P.L. 91-230 authorized the com- 
missioner to regulate parent involvement, and in October 1972, regulations 
were issued requiring districtwide parent advisory councils. In 1974, 
school parent councils along with the district councils were required by 
law (P.L. 93-380). In the Education Amendments of 1978, two entire 
sections of the law were devoted to parents. In Section 124, "parent 
participation," parents were permitted to participate in establishing 
programs; they were "to be informed of, and permitted to make, recom- 
mendations concerning instructional goals and their children's progress; 
and parents were to be given opportunities to assist their children in 
achieving goals. Section 125 of. the 1978 Education Amendment focused on 
"parent involvement" in the fora of school and districtwide councils, 
which were responsible for advising the school district in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating its program. Section 125 was highly specific 
regarding the methods for the establishment and composition of the coun- 
cils. Furthermore $ district councils were given consent power in the two 
areas of program administraticrr—the establishment of schoolwide projects 
and use of alternative rankings of eligible school attendance areas. 

While Section 124 of the 1978 law focused on involvement of parents 
with their o**n children and the educational goals of the program, Section 
125 established an advisory role for parents in the program. Thus, parent 
involvement in Title I grew from an encouraged presence to parental 
oversight of Title I administration at the local level. 

The specificity of the 1978 requirements attempted to standardize a 
minimum level of parent involvement at the local level. Lawmakers, 
reacting strongly to testimony concerning the lack of meaningful parent 
involvement in districts, devoted more than two full pages to parent 
requirements in- the 1978 legislation. In previous laws, this subject was 
treated in only small unlabeled paragraphs . Thus, prior to the passage of 
ECIA, state and districts were operating under stringent and extensive 
requirements for parent involvement. Sections 124 and 125 from tfie 1978 
Title I law are 'reproduced in Tabic: 1. 

Chapter 1 

The amount of space and emphasis given to parent involvement in ECIA 
Chapter 1 is a marked contrast from the 1978 legislation which it re- 
places. Section 556(b) Application Assurances states that state educa- 
tional agencies shall approve applications from districts if the state is 
assured that the programs and projects described by the district 

"are of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward 
meeting the needs of the children being served and 
are designed and implemented in consultation with 
parents and teachers of such children." 

There is no mention in P.L. 97-35 of the Parent Advisory Councils 
(PACs) that have been a required part of Title I since 1971, The new law 
.does contain two references regarding continuation of practices required 
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or allowable under P.L. 95-561. Section 554(c) states 



APPLICABILITY RULE. The provisions of Title I 
cf the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 which 
are not specifically made applicable by the Chapter 
shall not be applicable to programs authorized 
under the chapter. 

Section 555(c) Program Description contains the following statement: 

(c) PROGRAM DESCRIPTION. A local education agency 
may use funds received under this chapter only for 
programs and projects which are designed to meet the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children identified in accordance with Section 556(b)(2), 
and which are included in an application for assistance 
approved by the State education agency. Such programs 
and projects may include t\ie acquisition of equipment 
and instructional materials, employment of special 
instructional and counseling and guidance personnel, 
employment and training of teacher aides, payments to 
teachers of amounts in excess of regular salary schedules 
as a bonus for service in schools serving project areas, 
the training of teachers, the construction, where 
necessary, of school facilities, other expenditures 
authorized under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act as in effect September 30, 1982, and planning 
for such programs and projects. 

These two statements appear to contradict each other. The provisions 
of Section 125 referring to parent advisory councils are not specifically 
made applicable by ECIA and would therefore not be applicable to programs 
authorized under ECIA. However, since PACs were authorized, under ESEA 
Title I as in effect 30 September 1982, authorized programs may include 
them. The resolution of this "apparent contradiction is that PAC activ- 
ities are not required but they may be included. This interpretation is 
corroborated by the House and Senate Conference Report that accompanied 
ECIA. This report states: 

"The conferees believe that parental and teacher 
involvement is an important component of Title I 
programs and wish to make clear that it is an 
option of local educational agencies to continue 
using Parent Advisory Councils (PACs) to comply 
with the consultation requirement." 
t ' ' < . 

This view is incorporated into the proposed Regulations that 
accompanied the law. Specifically they state 

c 

(b) To meet the consultation requirement in 
paragraph (a) of this section, an LEA may, but 



is not required to, establish and use parent 
advisory councils* 



On first glance, it may seem that the language of the new law re- 
garding parent involvement roughly parallels that of Section 124 in 
P.L. '95-561. There are however, some clear differences. Section 124 
required that parents of the served children be informed of the goals of 
the program and their children's progress, „and that they be given the 
opportunity to be involved in other ways, specifically to participate in 
establishing the program, make recommendations about the goals of the 
program and their children's progress, and assist their children at hpme. 
Providing an opportunity to do something is quite different frpm requiring 
that it be done. The new law requires that applications for funds shall 
be approved by the state JLf they provide assurances satisfactory to the 
SEA that the programs described are designed and implemented in consul- 
tation with parents of children be.ing served. Although the provisions for 
parent advisory councils (old ^Section 125) are no longer included, the 
language of the new law is stronger than the previous parent participation 
provisions of Section 124. 

Another salient feature of the new law is the role that must be 
played by states. The state must be assured to its saflsfactlon that the 
programs are designed and implemented in consultation with parents. What 
constitutes consultation? What will be satisfactory evidence for the 
state? This^will depend in some ways on the support for parent involve- 
ment that exists at the state level. f 

In the next section, information will be presented on. states' views 
of the future of parent involvement and their tentative plans for oper- 
ating under the new 



Table 1 



Title I Parent Involvement Provisions ±n 
Public La* 95-561 



Section 124 

* 4 fj) Pi went Pahiicuution'.— A local rilucHliniial agency may 
reccifo f iimls under this title only if parents of children |i«rLicipaliii^ 
in prugrnuui Assisted under 1 title are permitted lo participate in 
Umi establishment of such urograms and are iiiformrd of, and per- 
mit led In make rcrummciuUlinus with ie>|>ecl In, I he instruct iona I 
goals of llit program and the progress uf (heir children in such Pro- 
gram, and such parent * are afforded oppmi unities lo assist their 
children in achieving snrli goals. 



"Site.. 125. (a) Km AOi.iNMMr.vr or Aovihohv Councijji." (I) A loml 
educatioiml agency may irccive funds under litis title only if it estab- 
lishes an Advisory council fur its entire school district which— 

"(A) has-a majority of metnhers who Are parcuta uf children to 
he served by pro jecls Assist ml under this til lis; 

41 (U) is composed n( mcml>crs elected hy tho pn rents in each 
district ; ami 

"(C) includes represent At ivca of children And schools eligible 
to l*i served Ity, hut not currently participating in, programs 
A55islcil with hinds prurided under this title. 
"(2) (A) A local ediiralhmnl Agency may receive funds under this 
title only if it establishes no advisory I'miuci) for i*nch nrojccl area or 
project school, except as provided in subparagraph (H), which — 

M (i) Iias a majority uf mriiiliers who ait parents nf children to 
be served by programs assisted under litis title, and 

is composed of inciuUrs elected by the parents in each 
project area or nrojccl school. 
"(U) In (he rase of any project area or project school in which not 
inure thou one full-lime equivalent st nil incuiltcr is paid with funds 
provided under (Ids title, and in which not more than forty atudcuta 
participate in such programs, the requirements of subparagraph (A) 
shnll Ik* waived. 

"(0) In the case nf any project area nr project school in which 75 or 
mine students arc served by programs assisted by funds provided 
under this title; each such project area nr pmjcr.lsr.honl advisory coun- 
cil, in addition to meeting the requirements of subparagraph (A), 
shall— ' , 

M (t) be composed of not less than 8 momhers, who shall servo for 
terms of two years, after which time they may be re-elected ; 

M (H) elect officers of the council after it haa been fully consti- 
tuted; tiud 

M (iii) meet a sufl'tcieul number of limes per year, according to a 
schedule and at locations to ho determined by sncn cminc.il. 
**t»1) Any individual who is a teacher at a school serving a project 
a rra or is u puTcinVof "irClittihrcHldrftjf hi innrrrpTblr Kchouhtrtciulnncc- 
ntra or atter.dintf mi eligible school shall he eligible to he elected as a 
nieuiber of the district-wide advisory councils esl ahl ished pursuant In 
pititigruph (1), but nothing "ui this setileucc shall preclude the eligi- 
bility of other individuals who are residents in that district. Nn imh- 
viduAl w ho is a teacher al a project school or a school serving a project 
aieti shall W ineligible I o U* elceted as a tucniliex of a district wide or 
project *iea or school advisory council nn the basis of reside ucv-ouUidc, 
such area or dtJ'tHcl. 



M (h) Rfjim.vaiiiii.iTiM nr AnviinaT Oiunch.1,-— Etch local educa- 
tional agency shall give each advisory council which it establishes 
. under siiluttcl ioii^a \ rcsnousibilil y for advising it in planning for, and 
implementation anil evaluation oi, Us programs and projects assisted 
under this title. 

"(c) Aixms m Iwro«MATion.— (!) Each local educational agency 
aha 11 pro vida without charge lo each advisory council 

' established by auch an agency under sublet ion (a) of this section— 

and, upon request, to each member of .such 
advisory council — .. __ 

"(A) a copy of thelextof this title. 

"(B) a copy nf any Federal regulationa and guidehuca issued 
under such tule; and , 

M (C) a copy of appropriate State regulations and guidelines 
associated with this title. 
w (2) Kach State educational agency shall provide a copy of an? 
report resulting from Stale or Federal auditing, monitoring, or eval- 
uation activates in any district lo the parent- advisory council estab- 
lished pursuant to bnbsccl ion (a)(1) in such district. 

"(d) Tjuisisu Pin miusia.— Each local educational agency applica- 
tion for fiiitilSiic under this title shall describe a program for training 
the members of advisory councils established pursuant to subsection 
a) to carry out their responsibilities as described in subsection (b), 
uch training program— 

"(t) shall lie planned in full consultation with the mem beta of 
such advisory councils; t 

"(2) shall provide each member of each such council with ap- 
proprinte. Iruiuiug materials; ami " 

"(.1) may i*riiiil the use of funds under this title for esnenses 
associated with such training, including exposes associated with 
the attendance nf such membciv at training sessions, 
M (e) Won k snore on |\*rz.ntai. lMvni.vcsir.NT.— For each 0 fiscal year 
for which payments are nude tn State educational agencies under this 
title, the Commissioner shidl sponsor workshops in the sere rat rcyiona 
of the United States which shall!* designed to assist local educatinnal 
agencies In work with and provida training to parent advisory cnun- 
cSle eslablisbed under subsection (a) of this section and to facilitate, 
parental involvement in the programs conducted under thia title. The 
workshops shall be planned and conducted in consultation with mem- 
ber* of parent advisory councils hi the region served by the norkshnp. 

**(f) Ahsivwmcht or 1*Aar.sTAi. lNvni.vcutNT Vkd Tkainino.— The 
National Institute of Education shall assess the effect ireness of (I) 
v annua forms of parental involvement, including parent advisory 
councils, on school governance, student achievement, and other pur- 
|K>ses of thia title, and (2) varioua methods of training the members 
of parent advisory councils, and shall report the results of such assess- 
ments lo the Congress ami the public. 

_ *(g ) Ateiinw 1 1 ATios nr A r inoriu ati o n a.— T here are aut h ori zed t o 
be i p p rop ri a t edTor fiscal yea r ID70 and^r each socccTdiiig fiscal year - 
ending prinHo October 1, 19R.1, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions nf subjections (e) and (f) o/ this section. 
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II « States' Preliminary Planning Regarding -Parent Involvement Activities 



Under Title I, parent involvement was not a state-level respon- 
sibility in the strictest sense. It was the responsibility of local 
districts. However, because SEAs monitored local programs for legality 
and were responsible for providing technical assistance to districts in 
troublesome areas, states found they devoted a considerable amount of time 
to the area of parent involvement. In fact, in AIR's State Management 
Practices Study's telephone survey of state Title I coordinators, the 
coordinators reported that, on the average, they devoted more than 12 
percent of their total staff time to parent involvement activities. Thus, 
ensuring that parent involvement activities were conducted;;; became a state 
level responsibility under Title I. 

In Chapter 1, the state role in assuring that districts plan and 
implement programs in consultation with parents is emphasized. Thus, 
parent involvement will also be an area of concern for state.s under 
Chapter 1. As states plan their Chapter 1 management, they are looking to 
each other for creative ideas and guidance regarding the role SEAs will 
play in parent involvement activities. 

The State Management Practices Study collected data via telephone,, 
interviews with 49 state Title I coordinators on whether or not they would 
continue parent Involvement activities in the absence of any legal re- 
quirement to do so, and if so, which activities they would include. These 
data were collected prior to the passage of ECIA. 

In addition, the Study collected data in onslte Interviews in a 
nationally representative sample of 20 states. The onslte -data collection 
focused on state Title I coordinators' plans for operating under Chapter 1 
of ECIA. These interviews were conducted between September 1981 and May 
1982* The data collected in these interviews are based on states' pre- 
liminary plans and cannot be interpreted as final decisions. It does, 
however, provide a clear indication of states' initial plans, toany of 
which will be followed. 
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Data from Telephone Interviews with 49 States 



State Title I coordinators were asked, "If there were no requirement 
in the law for you to have parent involvement , wouJLd you include some as 
part of your program management?" The responses tp this question were: 

Response Number % 

No tf 2 * 4% 

Yes *1 '84% - 

No Answer 6 12% 4 © 

"The clear majority of states would like to continue parent involvement 
activities* 

Approximately 29%, or 14 states, stated that they would want the SEA 
to take an active role in the area of parent involvement. For example, 
one state said it would keep its state-level parent advisory group. 
Another wanted to develop a pto edure that required LEAs to set parent 
involvement objectives for each program and ways of measuring those 
objectives. 0 Five states mentioned that, given proper authority 9 they 
would require councils and provisions very similar to the 1978 legis- 
lation, and a sixth state felt the state legislature would require coun- 
cils. Two coordinators stated that parent involvement jiad become a major 
thrust of the entire SEA. 

An additional 14 states indicated they would encourage the LEAs to 
continue parent involvement, but the decision would be left to the LEA and 
the SEA would not take an active role. Fourteen state coordinators 
mentioned they would like to include some form of parent councils in their 
management. It therefore appears that, prior to the passage of ECIA, 
approximately one-third of the states wanted the state to be actively 
involved in parent involvement— even if there were no legislative mandate 
to do so. An additional one-third of the states said they would encourage 
LEAs but not be actively involved themselves. Remaining states did not 
specify future roles. 

Data From Onsite Interviews in 20 States : 

Will States Continue Parent Involvement Activities? 

Nineteen of the twenty onsite states -felt they would continue parent 
involvement activities under Chapter 1. The remaining state felt parent 
involvement activities would probably not occur at the state level, but 
the state would inform the LEAs of the requirement to consult with par- 
ents. States were asked to giver their reasons for continuing with parent 
involvement. Several states mentioned the legal Requirement for involv- 
ement. Half of the °site visit states emphatically mentioned the genuine 
* positive contribution that parents have made to the Title I program. A 
.representative comment is: "Parent involvement is a very critical part of 
the program. It enhances students 1 desire to lqarn." 
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Will Parent Involvement Activities Change? 



> Of the nineteen who planned to continue with parent involvement, 
three felt activities would not change from how they were implemented 
under Title I. Sixteen of tKeTnineteen did feel that their activities 
would change. The general sentiment of these states was that the lack of 
council requirements would create the change. While some states felt LEAs 
would opt for councils, it was felt that even these LEAs would probably 
spend much less time on the specifics of elections, council composition, 
etc. As one state coordinator said, "The emphasis will be more on in- 
volving parents in education and not on formal meetings." Most states 
appeared to welcome the relaxation in PACs and their accompanying re- 
quirements. This view was also found to be predominant in the initial 
telephone data collection. All but two of the 49 states said they sup- 
ported some form of parent involvement in Title I. Seventeen states were 
negative about any form of PAC^ but virtually one-half of the states (24) 
said that, if some of the more restrictive PAC requirements were modified, 
they could provide wholehearted support for the PACs. Four states sup- 
ported the PACs as specified in the 1978 Title I legislation. 

It seems clear that the new law allows for change in parent involve- 
ment activities at the local level. Some states felt their larger or 
medium-sized LEAs would probably opt to keep the school and district 
councils, but that small and rural LEAs might drop them. The pattern of 
changes that will occur at the local level will probably vary and be 
tailored to the needs of Individual sites. For example, some districts 
will probably eliminate district councils while others will eliminate 
school councils. Districts in rural areas comprised of several small 
towns, each with a single Title I school, often found school councils to 
be valuable but were unable to get parents to drive 15 to 20 miles to 
attend district meetings. Small districts with two Title I schools in the 
same town, often found district councils worked well, but that school 
councils seemed somewhat superfluous. And, of course, some districts will 
eliminate councils altogether. Therefore, the changes that occur at the' 
local level will reflect individual circumstances. The solutions will be 0 
based on decisionmaking at the district," but the states may be called upon 
to help LEAs find solutions to meet individual needs. 

With respect to changes in activity at the state level, some states 
felt that the amount of time state staff will devote to parent Involvement 
Would diminish. Others felt that the state role would become stronger 
because the state would now be responsible for informing the districts of 
viable options for. parent involvement. Another way in which it was felt 
the state role might become stronger was in the area of application 
approval. States must assure to their satisfaction that local programs 
have been designed and implemented in consultation with parents. Making 
this determination may require substantial effort. As one state said, "We 
will now have to ask for and examine the specific kinds of parent involve- 
ment conducted at the LEA." ' < 
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Will there be Problems with Continuing Parent Involvement Activities? 

Six states that do plan to continue parent involvement anticipate 
that there may be problems in carrying out these activities. Three of 
these states felt that diminished funds will make it difficult for them. 
Another felt that problems will arise from the definition of "consul- 
tation V that is required in the law. Two other states anticipating 
problems fait they may arise from misconceptions people have about the 
nature of parent involvement in the new law. As discussed in Part I of 
this module, the specific prescriptions regarding parent advisory * councils 
are gone from Chapter 1, but the rew requirements for parent consultation 
are stronger than in the Title I lawv These states feared' that the 
removal of the council provisions has led some groups to assume that 
parent involvement is no longer an important feature in the legislation. 
One mentioned that dome parent advocates may react negatively; they were 
given power and clout through the councils and will definitely push to 
continue as an active governing presence in the schools. The other 
mentioned that some state and district staff may view the new law as an 
opportunity to <*o away with parent involvement in any form, simply because 
councils are no longer required. 

To summarize, the law requires that parent involvement at the local 
level continue. Approximately two-thirds of the states plan either to 
encourage parent involvement in their LEAs or to tak(» an active role in^ 
ascertaining whether or not the LEAs are consulting with parents. It 
therefore seems appropriate to provide states with a selection of creative 
ideas and practices regarding parent involvement that KaVe been used 
successfully in the past. Those states planning to tske an active role 
may find ideas for how to organize their activities. Others may find it 
useful to pass along these ideas to their districts. Since parent in- 
volvement will continue, it is wise to learn from the successes of the 
past* The next section of this module describes some of these successes. 
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III. Examples of Parent Involvement Materials and Practices 

Parent involvement can take many forms. The array of materials the 
State Management Practices Study received from states on the topic of 
parent involvement reflects this fact. All states were asked to submit 
materials, and the vast majority of states Submitted documents related to 
parent involvement. The documents received from the states were augmented 
with materials collected during the onsite visits to 20 states, and by 
documents requested as the result of discussions during the telephone 
interviews.. The examples presented in this module were selected from this 
collection. It is important t$ recognize that the collection of materials 
from which these examples are drawn is not exhaustive^ but the examples 
that follow are representative of some of- t;he mora creative practices in 
use. 

Readers may feel that there are examples of similar, and perhaps 
better, practices from their states that have not been included. It is 
possible that some materials were ove rloo ked or omitted. We feel that the 
examples presented in this module are representative of some of the more 
creative and useful materials we received. Thsse examples are presented 
here, in the hope that they will provide useful ideas and strategies for 
states to use in encouraging parent involvement , or for states to pffer to 
LEAs. 

All of these ideas were developed to address parent involvement as 
stipulated under Title I. As discussed earlier, those provisions have 
been changed under Chapter 1. However, the basic intent of the law 
remains unchanged and approaches developed under T^tle I may bfc appro- 
priate with only minor modifications for Chapter 1 programs. 

The examples that follow are divided into two basic categories and 
several subcategories within each» The outline for the remainder of this 
module follows. 

Forms of Parent Involvement 

1. General tips on how to involve parents 

2. Involving parents at home 

3. Involving parents at school 

4. Involving parents through councils 

5. Parents 1 role in the design and implementation of programs 

B. Methods of Providing' Information to Parents and Staff on Parent 
Involvement 

1. Handbooks 

2. Newsletters 

3. ^ Workshops and Meetings 

4. Audio-Visual Materials 

5. Resource Centers 

6» Parent-Teacher Conferences, Home Visits, and Informational 
Notices Sent Home with Children 
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A. Forms of Parent Involvement 

1. General Tips on How to Involve Parents 

Many states have produced lists, brief papers, and handbooks 
that contain suggestions on how to successfully involve parents in the 
program. Prior to Chapter 1, many of these materials were directed at 
increasing attendance and participation at school and district advisory 
council meetings. Many of these strategies can apply to parent involve- 
ment generally. Among the ideas which were offered were the following: 

Schedule meetings with parents at convenient times 
and places . For example, hold meetings on weekdays 
when children are in school or during evenings so 
working parents may attend. Meeting locations can be 
changed to accommodate parents living in different , 
neighborhoods, or meetings can be scheduled in con- 
junction, with other meetings, for example after PTA 
meetings. 

Notify parents about upcoming events, meetings, etc. 
early and, if possible, personally with a telephone 
call. 

Provide transportation to events . Car pools can be 
arranged or parents can be reimbursed for mileage to 
meetings or conferences. In this regard a special 
note of praise and sympathy goes out to Alaska. 
Alaska reports* that in the past, in order to obtain 
attendance at di'strict council meetings, it was oc- 
casionally necessary to fly parents to the meeetings 
and pay for overnight, lodging. It worked, but was 
very expensive. 

Arrange for child care so parents can attend school 
events . Child care can be provided at the schools. 
Swaps can be arranged or child care expenses can be 
reimbursed. 

Refreshments. Meals, or Entertainment can be provided . 

The first example that follows this section of general tips for 
increasing parent involvement was developed by Georgia. It is essentially 
a ^potpourri list of constructive ideas designed to be disseminated to 
Title I staff.. Following is a parent survey developed by Wisconsin. Thi 
was designed to be sent out to all Title I parents to identify their 
interests arid possible modes of future involvement in the program. Fol- 
lowing this a portion of the Oregon Title I handbook is presented which 
addresses the topic of "How can we tell our future members and our com- 
munities about Title I activities?" This document gives, advice on usitii 
newspapers, newsletters, handbooks, slide tapes, and speakers bureaus. 

To recap, the examples which follow are: Page 

a. 40 Ways to Increase Home-School Cooperation, 
Georgia • • f ♦ • • 

bi Parent Interest Survey, Wisconsin ...... 

c How Can We Tell Our Future Members and Our 

Communities About Title I Activities?, Oregon 

14 
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Exhibit A-la. Georgia Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 2) 



40 WAYS TO INCREASE 
HOME-SCHOOL COOPERATION 




2. Create a Tfew Parents Can Mslp m handbook which gives practical suggestions for harm 
activities such cm making out grocery lists, nature valks, eta. 

9. Tnvite a fev parents to a eoffse hour vith the principal. Mold it at the home of a 
KA leader. 

9. Tory the times for Open Mouses. Mold son* in the afternoon, son* at night* 

4.. Invito several parents to sample the school lunch ones a month. Ssat them vith the 
principal, a tsachsr, and ssvsral randomly selected students. 

ft. Mold e 'Senior Citizen Day' at the school, inviting grandparents and other older 
friends of the school. Provide transportation. 

$. TnvtU new teachers and new parents to a tour of the district. Cover points of 

wterest, Uoal churches, facxlitiss available in the arsa, placvs that could be used 
for field trips, boundariss of attendance area. 

T. Arrange athlstio and academic contests betveen parents and students and teachers. 

9. Send hate "9appy-Crams"~±good nsvs notes about accanplishmente and achisverente. 

$. Vss parents as field trip helpers and obssrvere. Hake progress charts-one at school 
for the teacher and one at home for the child and parent. 

10. Set goals for each child and send home notes that parents must sign and return. 

11. Move cMldren prepare a luncheon for parents, teachers* and themselves. Send hand 
vntten invitation. 

11. Start ^Saturday Clubs' to provide enruchient programs, film sewings, family 
recreational activities, sto. at the school. 

IS. Set up projects where children bring things fro* ham. 

U. Hake it possible for teachers to make home visits at least occasionally. 

1$. Move studenis interview their parents about hau tifs hoe improved since their childhood. 

li. Mecruit parents io spend an hour or too each veek hetping in their child's classroom. 

17. rstablish a classroom speaker's bursau »ith parente or relattoee of children 'sharing 
their experiences, hobbies, job information, etc. 

19. Baoe •tudents o*t&** a sum ^parente to evaluate the school and collect ideas for 
— - — inprooemenU distribute the survey results to all parents. 

19. Vss parent voluntssre as tutors for students having difficulty. 

20. Ask parents to assist in spscial clinics, the library, or counseling area. 

tl. Establish a honevork hotline for parente to check on nightly aseignnsnts. 

it. Bold "gftjwfewt for partnt, to Ulp tUm h*Zp tlti? ehil&m 

gout Ox memt cut of particular count off*T-i*g: ' 

23. SttablitX rtfutar visitation for olttrjatCcm of etasstt. 

° f tU ptrici* or otUr U$t tin, to rtoch tJm ■ 

15 
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Exhibit A-la. (page 2 of 2) 

t 

v 

2S. Attign Kommjork that squirt $ parental input oxtd 'participation. 

*Zp parent* vho are non-readere to prepare their children to learn to read. 
U. Dtoourage parent* to prats* their child'* euec$$$$$. 

3*. AteKM « f M ^^ t o^ptNttoi mm w . Uonmg, reporU vith other eeheoU. 

38. Save parent, contact aollegee vith ngg»»tien$ for potential teacher*. 

S JL'l££ SS ^T* W *5 "! M f P^^P***- **«•*««• *«# pmrie fe*U inadequate 
or tmd aid nmply ne$de to to encouragtd .and needed. 

«j, feU ttaff vorkthop, on ootmunic=ticn$ $HIU vith a epecial focus on parent*. 
mSftStf* 8 * Uae * Mn °* recognized at PTA or other parent grovp 

4 °' 'Zr^hV/SchZl ZZrZ&nf 4 """* 1 » **- 
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Exhibit A-lb. Wisconsin Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 1 ) 

TITLE r 



PARENT INTEREST SURVEY 



Name 



Phone 



Address 



We are asking for your help in order to enrich and enlarge your child's 
program at school? 



Do you have a ho.bby to share? 



_Please specify. 



Do you have talent you are willing to share? (cooking, sewing, woodwork, 
music, art, dramatics, other?) What? . 

Do you have an occupation or an association with a local business or indus- 
try of interest to children? If yes,' please speci- 
fy- 



Would you be interested in helping with any of the following. If so, please 
check. air 



telephoning 

making Parent 
Advisory Council 
materials (trac- 
ing kits, arts & 
crafts, etc.) 



typing 

chaperoning on 
field trips 



_ writing or plan- 
; ning a periodic 
news letter 



bul letin boards 

hostess a heme 
coffee 



clerical work 
'other (specify) 



Do you have some ideas of ways you'd like to become more involved in such a 
school program? 

What time would you be able to be with us? Please check. 

before school m noon 

. afternoon 



morning 



other 

after school 



What times would you need a babysitter, if at all? 

Are there others in your family or neighborhood who would be interested in 
this program? ^ if ye s, please specify. 

RMF 9980B 
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Exhibit A-lc. Oregon Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 10) 

HOV CAN WE TELL OUR FUTURE MEMBERS AND OUR COMMUNITIES ABOUT 
TITLE I ACTIVITIES? 

Your PAC Is already mailing or sending home bright, 
cheerful materials to keep parents informed and involved. 
Let f s turn to newspapers, newsletters, handbooks, slide tapes, 
and' speaker's bureaus* 

N^ws papers 

Almost any newspaper publicity about Title I programs 
and the PAC is useful. It educates both the parents and 
every taxpayer in the area. Generally, an attractive picture 
brings more attention for your activity than anything else.. 
For this reason, most PACs select a publicity person who has 
ready access to a polaroid camera and 
who is available to take pictures 
during school hours. 

Although PACs vary in organiza- 
tion and methods, each PAC should 
have one person who is in charge of 
publicity. That person directs the 
whole effort to let the world know 
about Title I and the PAC. The pub- 
licity person should be contacted 
about every event, meeting, and ac- 
tivity, just as soon as the plans for 
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them are firm. He or she will decide whether the event can 
get space in the local newspaper or community press. 

Then, it is the publicity person's job to contact the 
papers to see what reporting or photographic services they 
provide and to find out what deadlines they have. In cases 
where the school district has a public relations department 
the department should have this information or volunteer to 
process your story for the papers. Most newspapers will 
rewrite or shorten the stories you bring them, but, even so 
the publicity person should plan to present theim with a 
clean copy, written in a clear manner. 

There is only one rule' about newspaper publicity: try 
to get the newspapers to print your story if you have some- 
thing interesting to say. The community . would consider 
many ordinary PAC activities interesting. For example, 
they would be interested in hearing about public programs, 
guest speakers, student contests and awards, fund-raising, 
and parent volunteer activities. The publicity person for 
your PAC should turn in his story well ahead of the dead- 
lines. Follow-up information should include a human inter- 
est picture and its brief, clear caption. 

Truly, there isn f t any mystery about publicity work, 
Any PAC member who can take a polaroid picture and write a 
clear letter to a friend can do the job. It's a very im- 
portant job, yet it can be done by attending meetings and 
doing an hour or so of follow-up. (See samples, pages 133 
and 134.) 20 £g 
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Newsletters 

Newsletters are the best way to build sturdy bridges be- 
tween the school and the home. They can be long or short, 
as long as they appear on a regular basis. When they are 
written in simple and direct language and are up to date and 
newsy, they let the parents know all those little things the 
kids forget to mention. Newsletters allow the parents to 
feel Involved, even before they are in , actual contact with 
the school. And parents feel good wheh they are informed, 
about everyday things, not just tax elections and discipline! 

Title I and PAC news may be included' in a regular news* 
letter ^f or the whole school. If the program is very large, 
the Title I-PAC news may justify putting out a separate 

e 

sheet or two each month. Typical Title I news would tell 
about the numbers of incoming students, "graduates, 19 and 
Title I budgets. It could explain testing* of students,- field 
trips, and special ^projects. The PAC chairperson, Title I 
staff, or the principal can write "editorials" on things 
they feel strongly about. „ * 

Title I kids' comments about the program are always 
interesting, and so are their creative writing efforts. 
Personality "profiles" of staff, parents, or PAC members help 
people get to know each other better. 

Newsletters can be used to get the PAC's work done. 
The calendars and announcements ■ can be carried there. So , . 
can listings of volunteer openings for parents (with tear-off 
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forms included). A brief re -cap of the last meeting should- 

be printed in the newsletter. The newsletter is a natural 

1 

way to get the needs assessment in the homes , and parents 
who .are regular readers will probably" take the time to fill 
in the needs assessment form. 

All ideas and information for the newsletter can be 
called in to one key person in the PAC. Some schools use a 
box in the office to collect newsletter materials. Too often, 
though, people forget to turn in their news ,and the editor 1 
has to call on them. Unfair! That person already has to 
edit what is provided, write the headlines and captions, and . 
turn in the clean copy to the administration. After the 
newsletter is run off, it is usually distributed^ to the 
children who bring it home. (See samples, pages 135, 137, 
and 142.) 



A sturdy handbook, which contains the names and phone 
numbers of staff and PAC members, will find a place by the « 
phone in many students' homes. (See samples, pages 144 and 

152.) ' < 

Parents are glad to receive a school handbook with the 
basic information about the school. Staff names and rooms, 
the school map and phone numbers, the school calendar, the s 
PAC schedule, PAC members' names and phone numbers, and the 
school's regulations can all be included in the handbook. If 
the school has a philosophy of its own or has special programs 
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Exhibit A-lc. (page 5 of 10) 
(including Title I) to meet student needs, they, should be 
described clearly. Parent groups can be featured, along with 
a listing of volunteer opportunities. 

Handbooks come in all sizes, shapes, and colors. A 
convenient size is the standard 8% by 11 inch sheet, folded 

* in half. Just remember that you are creating a handbook, 
not a volume which explains everything to everyone for all 
time7 When your handbook is so large that you absolutely 
need a table of contents, after eight or 10 pages, it is 
getting too long. Once it los'es its convenience, it may get 
lost with the^ newspapers and magazines. . 

Slide-Tapes 

There is a set of film strips and tap^s which are com- 
monly used in our area. However, they canno£ tell the story 
of your individual PAC as well as a slide-tape presentation 
that your PAC makes itself. The surprising thing is that it 
isn't hard to make a good 5 ' slide-tape prograin. It can be 
done as a fun-type "working" workshop or as a process, spread 
over a few months. 

To do this as a workshop, you will need zp have a good 
supply of attractive slides on hand. Do you have a PAC mem- 
ber who is a camera buff and will take slide pictures at 
your PAC meetings and during school hours? You will need 
about 30, slides altogether. They may center around a day in 
th^ life of Title I at your school, the whole year's activi- 
ties, or a special occasion, such as an awards night for the 
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children. .The slides should be bright in color and show 
typical kids, parents, and staff people working together . If 
your group has a stock of slides, you may have difficulty 
choosing a single subject; then, w you 1 11 end up* making three \ 
or four presentations • Otherwise, you must plan jour .picture 
taking carefully. ' * 

The first step is to decide What part of your Title I 
story you want to tell.. Do you want to show children working 
at the different types of projects going on in your school? 
Do you want to show last year's events in the life of your 
PAC? . How about all the jobs the PAC parents perform around" 
the school? Remember that you can't cover everything in one 
program of 30 or so pictures. ' 

Write brief paragraphs for the pictures you will want 
to show. If you have a supply of pictures, you can match 
them as you ?o along. In cases where you don't have a pic- 
ture that shows what you want to tell i draw a stick-figure, 
sketch which carries your message. 

Write a schedule for the person who will take the pic- 
tures. With good planning, he should be able to get them 
all in one morning or afternoon. 

Work together in small groups to do the editing. See 
if the paragraph you have written and the picture are. truly 
matched. If not, either write the "blurb" again or consider 
getting another picture. Let the person who has. the best 
handwriting or printing do the lettering for titles' and- 
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for the slides which give the credits" (who took the pictures, 
who wrote the blurbs, who did the organizing, etc.) on bright 
construction paper. Then take clear photos of them. 




Making the tape sounds like a complicated process. It 
isn't. The background chatter and racket of school lockers 
and moving youngsters makes a good introduction and' closing'. 
In between, all you haye to do is record dach blurb, separat- 
ing their by some gentle sound that tells the perSon working 
the projector to show the next slide, 
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Three people working in a quiet, carpeted area should 
be able to make the tape in a short time. First, practice 
until you get the desire4 sound. Then fia the mike in place. 
Let one person work the recorder, the second ring the bell 
or make the souijd that separates slides, and the third person 
read the^text.in a clear, slow, and mellow manner. Do one 
blurb at a time. The operator pushes "Record" and the 
speaker reads the blurb; then the change signal sounds, and 
the operator pushes "Stop." Don f t hufry. If .you make a 
mistake, you can always erase and begin again. 

If . this sounds too complex for this year,, don't do It. 
Wait until you are ready. However, if there are any camera 
nuts in your group, or if your school has a good audio -visual 
department which can give advice, the whole project may be 
simply done. Even when complete amateurs do the whole pro- 
cess, it goes quickly. And those involved enjoy working to- 
gether and c are proud of ^their work. 

The job will be easier if you use good equipment. If 
all shots are planned to* be within a 10 foot range, an Insta- 
matic type camera will work well. If shots are to include 
both close-ups and distance views, get a Volunteer with a 
35mm camera to take the pictures. Similarly, though a 
cassette recorder wil,]* wbrk adequately for small group meet- 
ings , a reel to reel recorder will sound better in large 
rooms . ' 

Keep your tapes to about 10 minutes long. Neither the 
audience nor the PAC members who made it will be worn out 
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that way. Over the years, you will use a good slide-tape 
aga and a$ain. Neighboring PACs will want to borrow your 
tape* Let them see how it works. It is good advertising 
for you and for them! 

Speaker's Bureaus 

Having a slide-t-^pe presentation makes speaking before 
groups in your community easy. Every group - -unions , churches 
other school organizations, YW and YMCAs, Lions Clubs, and 
others* -needs a guest speaker now and then. Sometimes local 
libraries invite or allow speakers to make presentations to 
the general public. The more you can talk to the people in 
your community about your program, the more people you will 
get supporting it and participating in it. 

Your publicity person should make it known (by phone or 
by letter) to as many clubs and organizations possible, that 
you want to tell the Title I story to everyone. If you are 
asked, to speak and you have a slide tape, your group can 
send one member to introduce the tape, run* it, and answer 
questions • 

Even if you do not have a slide-tape, you can make a 
presentation to clubs in your area, simply by setting up a 
speaker *s bureau. To set up a bureau, three or four members 
of your PAC give their names to the publicity person and 
tell him or her those, areas that they feel comfortable^ 
talking about. One person may want to talk about how needs 
assessment is accomplished? another may want to discuss the 
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role 'and structure of 'the PAC? still another may want to 
talk about how kids are helped by Title I. You should have 
at least one person, who £s pretty familiar wittf all aspects ' 
of the programt speak to groups who want an "overview" of 
your school's. Title I projects. A speaker's bureau is 
really just a list of volunteers who are willing to talk to 
small groups about the Title I program. 

Wheii the opportunity for a speaking engagement comes up, 
the publicity piers on will match the needs or desires of the 
club* or organization making the request with a volunteer. 

For those whose hands shake and knees quake when you 
find yourself standing in front of a group of strangers, it 
is good to remember that people like speakers who are casual. 
We all tend to get sleepy listening to'Stiff, formal people 
drone on about statistics. Just be enthusiastic about your 
program and you will do well, no matter how scared you are! 

The next pages include the following samples i 

1. Article, Silverton Appeal "Tribune - 
Mt. Anee! Mews 

2. Article, Citizen's Newspap er. Damascus, 
OR, Nov. 24 '76 

3. John Ball School PAC/Title I newsletter, 
March 1977 

4. Chipper' s Chatter . Cottage Grove newsletter 

5. Two pages from Parkrose' Knott School 
newsletter, March 1977 

6. South Lane Handbook, 1976-77 

7'. Salem School District Handbook, 1976-77 
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2. Involving Parents at Home 



Involving parents at home in their children's education is a 
major objective of many states and local programs. Some truly exemplary 
material has been produced on the topic. The" amount of material produced 
in some instances is so voluminous that it is not possible to reproduce it 
here. The most noteworthy example in this regard is a publication produced 
by the Colorado State Department of Education entitled Parent Involvement 
Activities and Projects: A Resource Book for Reading Teachers . This 
three-ring binder is available from the Colorado Department of Education 
at a cost of $17.50. The first example, which follows in this section is 
from the Table of Contents of a Colorado publication,: Chapter 1 Office, 
Colorado Department of Education, State Office Building, 201 E. Colfax, 
Denver, CO 80203* As shown, this is an extremely rich publication. The 
examples are numerous and well presented. For example, Appendix 37 on 
Read Aloud Books for children contains the following categories of chil- 
dren's books: Animals, Animals as People-Everyday Experiences, Animal 
Fantasies-Talking Animals, Fantasy, Folk Stories and Stories in Folktale 
style, Children and their Fantasies, Fun with Language, Humor, Rhyming 
Stories, Historical Fiction, Non-fiction, Poetry, and Picture Books for 
Older Children and Adults. To give an idea of the specific content, the 
subsection on parent-child activity calendars is presented following the 
Table of Contents. 

The next exhibit was produced by the Kentucky Department of Education, 
is entitled Parents are Reading Teachers Too l If. takes a unique approach 
by focusing on early childhood develooment. This document contains 
strategies for parents to use with children from Infancy to age six. The 
cover, Table of Contents, and five pages of text are presented here. 

The next two examples come from handbooks prepared in New York and 
South Dakota-Montana. The covers and selected pages of text are 
presented. The New York example was prepared by Cleveland Hill Schools 
and provides some general tips and checklists for parents. The South 
Dakota-Montana example describes ways parents can foster children's 
sensing abilities (touching, seeing, hearing, etc.)- 

Following this, Hawaii's unique Family Goal program is described. 
The parent and teacher logs used to track progress are included. The West 
Virginia document for Reading teachers is reproduced next. This document 
contains reading games teachers can photocopy and send home. The cover, 
instructions, and first three pages appear in the exhibit. 

Several states sent us a Parent Report Card, originally developed by 
the Fresno, California LEA. It is reproduced here. Ideas on using the 
newspaper to stimulate learning were also sent to us by several states. 
An example from Pennsylvania is presented. 
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In summary, the examples which follow are from: Page 

a. Parent Involvement Activities and Projects, Colorado . 31 

b. Parents are Reading Teachers Tool, Kentucky ..... 45 

c. Kid's Stuff: Reading and Language Experiences, 
Cleveland Hills Schools, New York • .... 53 

d. Title I Parent Involvement Activities, 

South Dakota/Montana^ • 59 

e. Family Goal Program, Hawaii ........ 67 

f. Wes,t Virginia Title I Reader, West Virginia ..... 75 

g. Report Card for Parents, Fresno, California ..... 81 

h. Super Summer: Using the Newspaper, Parents and 
Children Can Learn Together, Pennsylvania ...... 83 
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CONTENTS 



INTRODUCTION . • • 3 

VIEWS ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT 9 

l; SCHOOL-HOME COMMUNICATION 

a. Home Visits. • 14 

b. Individual Letter 16 

c. Open House 17 

d. Parent Visitation Day(s) ...... .19 

e. Happy Gram . 20 

f. Good News Call .. . . , 21 

g. Special Occasion Cards . 22 

h. Grandparents' Day 23 

i. Note from a V.I.P . . 24 

j. Newsletter . 25 

Appendices * 

#1 Home Visit Sample Letter . 26 

#2 Home Visit Plan. 27 

#3 Home Visit Report ; 28 

#4 Sample Introductory Letters. , \ 29 

#5 Open House Poster Contest. > . . 34 

#6 Take Home Praise 'Samples . . 35 

#7 Newsletter 37 

2. PARENT/CHILD ACTIVITY CALENDARS 

a. Activity Calendar: 

What Did We Do Together Today? ........ 39 

b. Reading Calendar 39 

c. . Things' To Do and Read 4(> 

d. Places to Go Calendar 41 

e. Holiday Reading Calendar ... 42 

f. Vacation Activity Book 4 2 
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Appendices 

#8 Activity Calendar; 43 

#9 Calendar Illustration. 44 

#10 Sample Calendar Pacje 45 

#11 Holiday Reading Calendars. - . ' .46 

#4.2 Sample Vacation Activity Book Pages. .... 53 

3. PARENTS AS TEACHERS , 

a. Tips for Parents 57 

b. Send-Home Activities for Parent/ 

Child Interaction. 59 

c. Workshops on Parents as Teachers ........ 61 

d. 5 Parent Involvement Conference. ,. 65 

e. Courses or Seminar5*for Parents . . 68 

Appendices 1 / v 

#13 Reading: , How the Parent Can Help. ..... 73 

#14 Publications on Reading for Parents 76 

#15 Educational Toy List for Parents 78 

#16 Children's Magazines and Book Clubs 82 

#17 Sample Open-ended Gameboard 91 

#18 STEP Program Overview 92 

4. PARENTS/COMMUNITY MEMBERS AS RESOURCE PERSONS ' " 

a. Field Trips to Visit Parents . .93 

b. Parents/Community Resource Persons 94 

Appendix 

#19 Using Parents and Community Resource 

Persons to Enrich Children's Learning. ... 95 
Resource Person Inventory. ... 96 

5. INVOLVING PARENTS IN THE CLASSROOM 

a. Volunteers in the Reading Resource Room or Lab . 97 

b. The Cooperative Program 99 

c. "Fixing Up" the Reading Room or Lab. ..... .100 

6. SETTING UP A HOME LEARNING LENDING LIBRARY OR A PARENT 

ROOM 

a. Lending Library of Books , Games, and Toys for 

Home Learning 1Q3 

b. Family Room. ........ . .105 
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Appendices , • 

#20 Job Description Family Room Aide 107 

#21 Family Room Evaluation 109 

7. IDEAS AND FORMATS FOR PARENT MEETINGS 

a. Approaches for Parent Meetings • .112 

b. Programs for Parent Meetings . . . • .113 

. c. Successful Meetings ....... .115* 

(1) Open House Harvest Festival .116 

(2) Halloween Breakfast ........... .116 

(3) Parent Luncheon . • • . . . . . . . . . .117 

(4) Taco Supper ...... . . .113 

(5) Super Sandwich Supper and Game 

Making Workshop 119 

(6) Game Night for Parents. .120* 

(7) A Christmas Craft Party .' . . . .121 

(8) Reading Carnival. • • *. . . .121 

(9) Potluck and Plays 122 

(10) Picnic and Balloon Lift 123 

(11) - Ice Cream Social and Award Night. .... .123 

Appendices ^ * . ' * 

8 

#22 Puppet Patterns 124 

#23 Sample Invitations . .126 

8. READING/ RECIPES , AND COOKING 0 

0 

a. Title I Favorite Recipes Cookbook. . . 128 

b. No-Bake Cookie Cookbook 130 

c. Resources for Cooking Projects 131 

Appendix ^ ^ 

#24 Title I Cookbook Recipe Collection Form. . .134 

9. READING/SEWING PROJECTS 

a. Pet Projects 135 

b. Library Bags 136 

c. Story Aprons . 137 

d. Reading Shirt Project 138 
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10. READING INCENTIVE ACTIVITIES" AND PROJECTS, 

a. Reading Recipes to Send Home '. + • .139 

b. Book Awareness . . . . . . . . • • ... • • • • • • •••141 

c. cSummer Reading and Activity Packet . 142 

d. Read a Lot — Win a Book . • • . • • *143 

e. Reading is Fundamental Reading 

. . Motivation Program ...... . T47 

f. Reading Motivation Programs: March of Dimes 

Reading Olympics and MS Read-a-Thon. . . . . .149 

V 

g. Book Swap, . . . ....... . . . .. 151 

h. Book Fair/, . . . • 151 

,i. A Meat- the- Author Program. . V ........ -152 

j. Bookworm Individualized Reading Program 153 

k. g Reading Contests and Marathons . ,*155 

1/ Bookmates .158 

m. Contracts as Reading Incentives. ....... .159 

n. Listen and Rfcad ...... w . . .160 

o. Newspapers .162 

p. Book Karate. . .167 

q. Reading % Clubs .....> • .170 

r. Storytelling 171 

(1) Storytelling for Parents. . . .172 

(2) A Storytelling Program: 

Bringing in a Storyteller ....... .174 

s. Puppetry .176 

t. Young Author /?arent t Interchange . . .178 

u. Reading- Aloud. ........... •••• < • *179 

Vo Book Talks: Children's Literature for Parents. .182 

w. Books Plus Activity Programs s • • - 184 

x. Book Parties ...... * .190 
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#25 ' Reading Contract Samples, Certificate, 

and Bookmark » • • •196... 

#26 My Reading Record. ' . . .203 
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P.A.C.E.R. Project Contract* . ..... .205 
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#36 Read-Aloud Parent Child -Brochure .224 

#37 . Read -Aloud Books for Children. . ..' .... ■. 23 1< 
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11. TELEVISION 
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b. T.V. Awareness Workshop. . . . ..244 
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(3) Capital' Cities Television Reading Program .247 
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c. Parent Day 256 

d. Recognition Certificate 3 . .256 

Appendix 

#40 Parent Recognition Certificate.. ..... .257 
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2 . P ARENT/CHILD ACTIVITY CALENDARS 

a. Activity Calendar ; What Did We Do Together Today ? 

This is 9 an open-ended calendar for each month which 
can -be given to a parent. Suggestions for parents 
can be written along the sides and bottom. For 
examole, activities might include "listened to child 
tell* a story/ 1 "took child to library/' and "road a 
magazine article together." This focuses the par- 
ent's attention on the importance of doing things 
with the child. (See Appendix 8) 



Reading Calendar 

Each month, the child starts. a new "reading" calendar. 
S/he sets a goal as to how many .minutes s/he will read 
daily. The child records the actual amount of time 
spent reading each day on the calendar. (JSee Appendix 
9) This focuses the parent's and the child's attention 
on how much actual reading is done at home and helps to 
establish a daily reading habit. If the goal is not 
met at the end of the month, the child and parent could 
discuss the following possibilities: 

. maybe too much time is spent watching television 

the selections might have been too difficult ( 

special time could be planned just for reading 

■ . parent and child could read together 

child could choose selections of special 
. interest to him 

perhaps the goal was too high 

After discussion, a new calendar is started with any 
changes decided by the child. 
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c . Things To Do and Read . 

Prepare a monthly calendar for parents suggesting 
activities they might do each day with their child- 
ren to reinforce learning in school. The calendar 
for the whole year can be prepared in' advance and 
given to parents in September, or a calendar for 
each month can be prepared and sent home with the 
child a few days before the end of each -month. 

Resources 

Fuzzy ; s Fun Calendar has been developed especially 
for parents by the Dallas Independent School District, 
Dallas, Texas. It contains a variety of ideas for 
games to play, places to go, books to read, and things 
to do using a monthly calendar format, with one sugges- 
tion for each day, and photographs of children. Che 
side of the page is in English an4 the other in Spanish. 
The- calendar announces parent advisory and school-board 
meetings, as well as suggests many fun and creative ac- - 
tivities, ranging from "Send fun telegrams to your child 
by cutting and pasting words from magazines to make mes- 
' sages" (October 10) ; to "National Popcorn Week. Pop a 
batch of popcorn- — so yummy in the tummy" (October 24) ; 
or "Finger Paints: 3 Tbsp. sugar, 1/2 cup cornstarch, 
2 cups, cold water, 1 ' food coloring. Mix the first two 
ingredients and then add the water. Cook over low heat, 
stirring constantly until well , blended" (November 27); 
"Have child make wrapping paper by finger painting de- 
signs on paper " (November 28). * 

While this calendar could not be used in other school 
districts, it can be used as a source of ideas for 
creating a calendar. /The Title I program in the Jef- 
ferson County, Colorado schools created a calendar, 
International Year of the Child (1979-80) using t;he 
Dallas calendar as a resource. (See Apper^'x 10 for 
a sample page. ) 

A C alendar of Home/School Activities by JoAnne Patricia 
Brosnahan and Barbara Walters Milne (Goodyear Publishing 
Company, 1978) contains reproducible activities for pri- 
mary grade children which the teacher can send home. 
Part. One deals - with motivational ideas and simple read- 
ing activities. Part Two contains activities for each 
month. A few of the monthly topics are metriqs, basic 
food groups, a.nd plants; Part Three contains arts and 
crafts activities. 
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d. Place s - To -Go Calendar 

The idea of a -Places-To-Go Calendar is to increase 
awareness of local events, places to go and enrich- 
ing experiences designed for the whole family. A 
parent volunteer can do the compilation, typing and 
reproduction. The editor or compiler subscribes to 
local events calendars and the weekend section of 
the local newspaper; These are used to make the 
school calendar. Compilers look for those events and 
places that supplement, not duplicate, the work of 
the school. All events are listed, with necessary in- 
formation such as addresses, phone numbers and prices. 
Arranged in easy-to-read calendar format, this is use- 
ful for. all grade levels. The calendar can be distri- 
buted separately or as* part of a newsletter. 

To involve children in constructing a calendar, 
parents could agree to take one or more children to 
an event or place and parents could assist the chiljd- 
.ren in writing up their findings using a standard j :r v 
format. * The calendar could be divided into fall, j 
winter, spring, and summer. * * 

Resources 

As Kids See Denver 1 79 is an extensive guidebook 
describing over 100 "fun things to do 11 in Denver. 
It contains information on tours, visitor hours, 
and costs. The .guidebook was Written 'by fourth 
grade students at Dennison Elementary School in Jef- 
ferson County, Colorado. It contains seven categories 
. of things to do: (1) Historic sites and museums, (2) 
Animals and Nature (animals, botanic gardens, nines, 
parks, planetarium, scenic wonders), (3) Restaurants, 
(4)^ Transportation and Communication (communication 
museum, elevator ride, train ride, transportation 
museum, radio, newspapers), (5) Amusement and Recrea- 
tion (amusement parks, sports centers, theaters), (6) 
Business and Organizations, and (7) Public Service 
(recreation classes, clubs, courts, library, police) . 
Pictures of each student author are included. 
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e. H oliday Reading Calendar 

The., excitement of an approaching holiday offers 
an -opportunity for enticing the student into 
pleasurable reading activities. . The holiday calen- 
dar provides a motivational approach for reinforce- 
ment of specific skills and for recommended reading 
selections. (For a sample and a description of how 
to construct two holiday calendars, see Appendix 11.) 



f. Vacation Activity Book 

To keep students involved with learning activities 
during Christmas vacation, on spring break, or dur- 
ing the summer months, a vacation Activity Book * 
might be the answer. 

These "things todo" booklets should include a 
variety of activities incorporating reading, math, 
and arts and crafts. The activities should require ' 
only simple materials found in the .home. Marty of 
these will be starter^ to give children ideas for 
developing even more activities. Some suggestions 
might include how to make a pet rock, several riddles 
to try on a friend, word search puzzle, math tricks, 
how to make a mobile, and books that fit the season.' 
For sample pages from a Christmas booklet, see 
Appendix 12 . 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 
HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 
READINESS FOR LEARNING STARTS AT HOME 

Your young child deserves all the rich and varied exper- 
iences that you can provide to encourage him/her to do what 

* 

he/she is now old enough to do. These experiences lead 
naturally in the direction of skill development basic to his 
success in school. 

A child must be able to hear and say words well in order 
to read words well. He must be able to see likenesses and 
differences around him before he is able to see them on the 
printed page. He must be able to listen and follow simple 
directions. He should have an understanding of concepts such 
as : 

top - bottom 

up - down 
front - back 
left - right 

in - out 
over - under 

He should be able to handle small objects such as pencils, 
crayons, puzzles, and scissors. He should be able to get along 
with children and adults. He should have a good feeling about 
himself, other people, and about learning. 
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These skills will help your child to be ready to read 
but there is no certain age for a child to begin reading, 
just as there is no set time for cutting the first tooth. 
You can do much in the home to prepare your child 'for a 
successful school experience. Without these skills, your 
child may be "years behind" when he starts to s,chQol. 

LEARNING THROUGH THE 'FIVE SENSES 

Surround your baby with things, which: stimulate mental 
growth and physical coordination such as: 

brightly colored objects 
mobiles 
rattlers 

musical crib toys 
colorful wall decorations 
•.' All sensory experiences (touching, hearing, smelling, 
fasting and seeing) play an important part in your child's 
development. Encourage your child to touch, feel, and look 
♦at objects of different shapes,; sizes, color, and textures. 

.Make a your child aware of different sounds ^that he hears 
and encourage him to imitate sounds and words, to babble, to 
■ coov and to say words. 

Play* is a child's work. In playing with your child, 
help him to turn over, reach for toys, crawl, pull up and 
s'tand. Help your child to, discover his fingers and toes by 
playing games such as "Patty Cake," "This Little Piggy Went 
•to Market," and other games. 

v • ; ■ ... 
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PROVIDE YOUR INFANT THE CHANCE TO 
INVESTIGATE ANE EXPLORE 

Give your child the opportunity to explore. The home 
• is the natural setting for developing and exploring language. 
As parents, you cam help your child in the following ways: 

...Include the child in family conversation vhile working, 
dining, playing,, and watching TV. It is important to make your 
child feel that he is a part of the family. 

...Listen to your child when he has something to say, 
Focus your attention on him. Don't put him off until later. 
Encourage your child to talk-talk-talk about his experiences 
and to ask questions. Do not hurry his talking and do not 
correct his speech while he is expressing an idea. 

...Teach your child songs, nursery rhymes, riddles, and 
word games. These 'things build a sense of rhythm that can 
help him repeat and remember. 

...Read and tell stories to your child and listen to him 
re-tell stories. 

...Use everyday experiences such as a trip to the grocery 
to point out words on cans, boxes, and jars. ' Stop, examine 
things, and talk about them. 

...Make games from materials that are of assorted sizes, 
shapes and colors - ccardboard boxes, spools, buttons, lumber 
scraps, magazines, and paper bags. 

...Give simple directions and see if the child can under- 
stand and follow them- Begin with easy directions such as,' 
"John, will you please close the door, r \then increase the 

.49 
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directions from one step to two and three step directions, 
such as, "Johnny, close the door, turn out. the light , and go 
to bed." 

. . .Give small responsibilities at home so he feels use- 
ful and helpful. Teach him 

;to pick up toys , 
to hang up clothes, and 
to empty waste cans . 
...Set aside a special place for your child's activities 
Have some materials (such as paper, crayons, paste, chalk, 
paints, coloring books, and blunt scissors) that he will be 
using when he starts' to school. 

.-.Recognize and praise your child's efforts so that he 
feels go<Sd about what he -does. 

...Ask questions frequently that will help develop' your 
child's ability to put i£eas in order,, such as, ."Whps sound 
did you hear first this . morning?" ' 

...Develop vocabulary through conversation regarding 
concepts such as the following: 

rough - smooth 
large - small\ 
heavy - light 
top - bottom 
full - empty 

...Ee careful in choosing television programs for your 
child. Talk to him about what he has seen. Ask questions 
as so how, why and when concerning the story. 
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...Have a regular time to read to your child each day. 
e Talk and ask questions about the story - ask him what 
he thinks will happen next, have him poin^, to people, objects 
and colors in the picture as -you read. 

...Let the child re-tell the story in his own words . 
It is during this special reading time that the child 
will begin to develop self-confidence and a good attitude 
toward reading. 

* Some of the important things that a child will learn 
from a regular reading time will be that: 
■• - we read from left to right 

- stories have beginning, middle and end 

- we read from the top o£ the page to J 
the bottom 

- the written symbols on the page have 
meanings 

t 

- the book has a front, back and side 

- he should be proud of his books and 
take care of them. 

{> 

Reading aloud to your child will help him to- hear and ' 

recognize the sounds of different words. Discussing pictures 

during the special reading time will help your child to under 

stand what is being read. Reading aloud to your- child will 

help strengthen his language development. 

Note: Reading readiness and reading are developmental 

. > • 

steps. Many of the activities that are listed will be suit:- 
able "for the toddler and kindergarten child as well as for 
the child in the first grade through the third;* grads . 
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Prepared' By the Title I Reading Department 
Cleveland Hill Schools 
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TECHNIQUES FOR WORKIi'G WITH YOUR CHILD 



1. Praise your child sincerely and avoid using sarcasm. 

"You- child wants to please you and show you, that he/nne J* lo*rnj .c 
Phrases such as "great" , you're on your toes", good job" or "you ve worked 
hard" are important to hie/her. 

2. Use games, ideas and activities that are fun and informal. 

Try not to turn your home into a school. Use activities that you 
and your child both enjoy. Forget those that are boring. 

3. Watch the attention span of your child. _ _ 

Try to know when enough is enough, Sometimes even five ir.ir.Uues 

is enough. 

4. Be Datient when working with your child. 

• * Reading is a very difficult task. Many, many repetitions are 
often needed for a child to learn a particular skill. Don't expect 
success oh the first, second, or third try. 

5. Kake sure your child is successful. ' 

It is not.necessarv to get every .tterpt rignt, but your cmld 
should be getting. 30-90^ of his/her attempts correct. Always try to 
end your activities ? n a successful not. The last .atteir.pt is the one 
he/she wil^remember . - 



Accept vour child as he/she is and do not pressure, nun/he* www 

Every child has strengths and weaknesses. If your child s w'^o*. 
happens to be reading, assure him/her that you will work tc*e...er uo 
reading less difficult. 



Have "fun! ! 
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CHECKLIST: HOME ACTIVITIES 
Supplies 

» 

Do we have: 

1. A dictionary? * 

2. Ruler and yardstick, at least one with metric measurements? 
3- Lined paper? 

4. Penci Is and pen!? 

5. Newspapers? 

6. . Magazines? 

7. Books appropriate for the age and reading ability of each child 
(either their own or from the library)? 

8. Puzzles? 

9. Games appropriate for the age of each chiTd? 
10. ■ Library cards? 

Language Development 

Do I: 

1. Talk often with my child? 

2. Speak clearly, slowly, and softly?. 

3. Listen with interest to what my child is saying? 

4. Insist that my young child use words as soon as he or she is able? 

5. Encourage my child to talk in complete sentences? 

6. Encourage my older child to find and use words' that best express his 
her thoughts? 

7. Read to my child? 

8. Ask my child questions about what I read? 
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9* Encourage my child to tell me about his or her experiences? 

10. Teach my child the parts of the body? 

11. Encourage my child to tell the colors and shapes of toys and other 
things in the house? 

12. Help my chi Id ; to express his' or her feel ings? 

13. Avoid interrupting my child? 

Reading 

Do I: 1 / 

1. Read to my child? 

2. Let my child read to me? 

3. Read something myself every day? 

4. Let my child see me reading? 

5. Have a library card? 

6. Take my child to the library? 

7. Subscribe to a newspaper and/or magazines? 
.3. Have books in the house? 

9. Buy books for my child? t 

10. Watch. for signs of hearing or sight problems with my child? 

11. Contact my child's teacher if I notice he or she has problems reading? 

12. Find time to play reading games with my child? 

Math . 
Oo If ' 

1. Point out numbers on printed 'materials'—calendars, boxtops, street 
signs? 

2.. Teach my child to tell time? 

3. Help my child to understand measurements—by using rulers, tape measures 
and measuring cups? 
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4. ' Teach my child to understand the value of money, to tell the difference 

between one coin and another, and know how much each is worth? 

5. Encourage my child to use ntimbers--by counting, doing dot-to-dot 
pictures, playing Bingo or 'ahtze or shopping? 

6. Let my child see me using math skills—balancing' the checkbook, " . 
figuring put the budget, paying the paper boy, checking change from the 
grocery store? 

7. Understand the school's math, program? 

8. Encourage my child in math? 

Self-Concept 
Do I: 

1. Give my child responsibilities suitable to his or her age and ability? 

2. Establish rules for my child? 

3. Praise my child often? 

4. Sometimes reward my child for a job well done--with a hug, something ■ 
• special to eat, or playing an extra game? 

5. Discipline my child "when the need arises, being sure he or she under- 
stands why? 

6. Encourage my child to try new things? 

7. Help my child cope with' frustration or failure? 

8. Provide opportunities for my child to succeed? 

9. Set realistic goals for my child, both at home and at school? 

10. Try to provide a happy home atmosphere? 

11. Try to set dside time to spend with my child? 
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SENSING 



. . . experiencing our world by seeing j hearing > touching, tasting , and smelling. 
All of these help us interpret the world around us. 



[seeing \zs an wrportant part of learning. Children learn to interpret and reproduce 
zne world around them by using their eyes* 

KIM GAME: Gather household items such as a pencil, a safety. pin, a ribbon, a 
wooden' spooa. Show the objects to the child for one minute; then cover the objects 
and ask the child to name them. At first, the child may be able to name only one 
item. Variation: remove one object, show the items again, and ask what was removed. 

COMBOS: Collect pictures of items that, belong together. The child can then match 
those that belong together. Knife-fork-spoon ... tables-chairs ... cars-tires . .. 
toys-children ... coats-cold .weather. Anything that can reasonably be as:ociated is 
acceptable. 

WALKING & TALKING: After a walk, ask the child questions such as: Where did we 
walk? About how long were we gone? Name four things you saw. What was your favorite 
part of the walk? Why did you like it? 

WINDOWS: Have your child stand at the window and describe the scene. Starter 
questions might include: Name five objects you see. If there are people, what are 
they doing? Are there any clouds? How do shadows help you decide what time of day 
it is? What time of year is it, and what are the clues that show you? Look for tree 
color, clouds, type of people's clothing. 

SIGNS, SIGNS, EVERYWHERE SIGNS: Read street signs while you are driving. 
Describe the shapes of common signs such as STOP, GO, YIELD and CAUTION. 

ODD ONE OUT: Encourage the child to find different things--a pink flower among 
red ones; a triangle in a group of squares. Then ask how the things are different 
and how they are alike. You could start with family pets such as cat and dog. A 
word of caution: likenesses seem harder for children to describe. 

PATTERNS: . Make a pattern of beads, buttons, or blocks. Let the child look for a. 
few seconds and then try to repeat the pattern. 

SHAPES': Cut out paper circles, squares, triangles and other ; shapes of different 
size^and colors. Have the child ... sort by color, shape, size ... copy a pattern 
you've arranged using different colors for each symbol ... do memory games using 
patterns ... have the child make a pattern for you to duplicate ... find things 
.around the house with similar shapes such as a ball (circle) or a book (rectangle). 

TALKING PICTURES: Glue,magazine pictures on old cards or pieces of cardboard. 
Have the child group by beginning sounds — lake, lady, lamp ... or by rhyming 
sounds — cake, lake or boy, toy. 

PUZZLES: To make a puzzle, paste a picture on heavy cardboard and cut with a 
utility knife into irregularly shaped pieces. 
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COLOR COVERS: Have ths child cut out P arts of Pictures or particular colors. 
When enough is gathered, these pieces can be glued on old boxes to hold special 
things or put gifts in. .All 'red, green, or blue ... all hair, eyes or cats. 

MAGAZINE OR CATALOG PICTURES: Have your child: 

Look at a picture of an object. and describe -its appearance and use. , 
Describe a picture or an object after you have covered it. 
Observe a row of pictures and after the pictures' are removed, name the 
• ' pictures in their proper order. Cartoons are good for this activity. . <■ 

Match pairs that go together: knife with fork, table with chair, snow 
with warm coat. 

Cut out pictures of similar things !'.inds_cf ogs, kinds of hats, kinds 
of houses. 

Find specific things in magazines: things with wheels, things we. wear, 
things we eat. s 

•Identify the picture which you have described, in a riddle. You migh' say, 
"I'm thinking of something that is very large, u^own and made of wood." 

- Use flash cards which you have made Fran magazine clotures-. Group by begin- 
ning sounds such -as lake, lady, lamp. Also group by r.yming sounds like cake, 
lake and boy, toy. 

COMMERCIAL MATERIALS: 

Dot to Dot books using the alphabet or numbers can be purchased from variety 
or grocery stores. 

Locate hidden objects- in large pictures. Sources incluo- Humpty Daxpty, 
Highlights for Children, and Children's Digest. 

[hEA^gJ involves the ability to understand the spoken word. Children associate ulxat 
they hear with what they already know and attach meaning to it. 

BLEEP: A description is given. The child tries to guess the object. 
... "Bleep" that you wear when it is cold. Its name begins like the word "jump". 
(Jacket) 

... "Bleep" that you put in a lock to open a door. Its name begins like the word 
"kitten". (Key) 

EARS ONLY: H * ve ths ch11d close both eyes. Make familiar sounds. The child 
then tries to identify the sounds. Spoon taps on glass ... clapping hands ... 
crumpling paper ... drumming fingers. If you have a tape recorder, tape such 
sounds as the electric mixer, a faucet running, clock ticking, alarm clock ringing, 
or familiar voices — - talking, laughing, crying. 

WHAT AM I? Ta ke turns imitating the sounds of various animals — cow, horse, 
bird, cat, dog, pig, monkey, tiger, mouse. 

WALKING & LISTENING: During a walk, have.the child identify specific sounds 
with your help — cars/ sirens, birds, animals, car radios , .people talking, children 
playing, wind in the trees. 

LISTENING SPOT: Sit together quietly and help the child identify specific 
sounds — wind in' the trees, dogs barking, trucks on the highway. 

SOFT OR LOUD? Compare two sounds as to which is louder or softer. Use the bang 
of a hammer and a light tap, a normal tone of voice and a whisper. 
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WHAT SOUND? Asl < the child to make a particular sound. What sound do you make 
when you sneeze? What sound do yoj make when you hnrt yourself? What sound do 
you make to tell a horse to stop? What sound does an airplane make? 

FOLLOW ME: Ta P the table a number of times. Tell the child to listen, and 
give the number of taps, and then imitate the taps. Begin with simple beats, later 
make the game harder by doing patterns such as 3 fast'c^nd 3 slow beats. 

WHICH ONE? ^me 3 objects ball, shoe, car. Ask the child, "Which one do 
you wear? Car, telephone, apple — which one rings?. Ball, flower, blanket — 
which one keeps you & warm?" 

PHONE CALL: Act out a telephone conversation such as calling in an order to a 
store; calling an office for information; calling the president to complain; carina 
grandparents, the fire department, a doctor's office and a police department. 

SING AND SAY: Sing and - say simple songs and nursery rhymes, repeating them over 
and over until the child can join in. Books of rhymcj and songs can be found in 
1 ibraries. " . 

WHO SAYS? Give simple instructions starting with "Si\r.cn" or "Sally says ..." 
The child should obey directions only if the order begins with "Simon" or "Sally 
says". 

REPEAT AFTER ME: - Give a short series of letters, numbers or words. The child 
repeats them. Start with only two or three. C,P,R or 6,3,5 or girl, lion, work. 

RELATIVES: Decide how things are alike — pears, apples, oranges -t fruits; day, 
year, month all related to time; bus, train, car ~ all forms of transportation; 
glass, cup, straw all used for drinking. 

TONGUE TWISTERS: The sixth sheik's sixth sheep's sick. Peggy Babcock. Some 
shun sunshine. Rubber baby buggy bumpers. Toy boat. 

TRIP GAME: The first player says, "I'm going on a trip and I'm taking shoes." 
Each person repeats what has been said and adds. another item to the list. A varia- 
tion is to have items follow the alphabet ~ apple, book, coat, etc. 

CROWS AND CRANES: Played with 3 or more people to make two teams and a caller. 
One side is "Crows" and the other "Cranes". They stand a few feet apart, the caller 
in between and to one side. The caller says words starting with "Cr--" such as cradl 
cribbage, crumbs, crafty, crack ... when one of the team names is called, the team ■ 
named chases the other team, trying to tag as many as possible. Tagged people go to 
the tagging team until all players are on one team or the other. ti 

LISTENING FOR PAIRS: Name 3 objects, such as ball, cow, bat; ask the child 
which two are alike. Shoes, bells, socks bread, butter, coat — barn, cattle, 
zippers. 

RIDDLE ME REE: ? 1a y riddle games. What do cats like to chase? What has four 
legs, but cannot walk? What animal likes to travel because it has a trunk? 
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TWO NOTES: Compare two notes on a .piano or other musical instrument, asking 
which one was higher or lower. Play two tones and ask if they are the same or 
different. Let the child play the notes for you to compare. Sing the tones, 
ask the child to sing them as well. 

COMMERCIAL MATERIALS: 

Many libraries have stories and songs for children on records' and tapes 
that may be checked out. Books of songs can help with ideas for simple singing 
games. 



(oOUCHINCJhelps children make new discoveries every day of th&ir lives. Being 
ezpdlTed to different elements <md sensations through touch, ike child is able 
to better perceive the envirorjr.znt . 

FEELIES: Put a collection of small, non-sharp objects in a sock. Have che 
child put a hand inside and identify the objects by feeling. Some items that 
can be used include paper cT ip » toy animal, marble, shall, nuts, stone, rubber 
band, doll's shoe, penny, eraser or bead. 

SURFACES: Collect scraps of textured materials burlap, felt, wire screen, 
velvet, wool, corduroy, vinyl, leather, bark. Th<2 child can sort the scraps 
according to softness or hardness, roughness or smoothness, or stiffness or flex- 
ibility. 

TOUCH ONLY: Take turns being blindfolded. The blindfolded person is given an 
object to identify toy, peanut, marble, bracelet, book, sock or dish. 

IT'S IN THE BAG: Fill * paper sack with objects that are round (orange or^^ 
ball), square (box or blocks), rectangular (card deck, books), and cylindrical 
(soup cans or toilet paper roll centers). Child reaches in, and without looking, 
withdraws an object you have described by shape. / 

VISIONS IN THE AIR: Draw a shape in the air. Have the child identi/fl the 
shape square, oval, rectangle, triangle or circle. 

BACK DRAWING: Ouyin* a shape with your finger on a child's back. The child 
identifies the shape. Take turns. 

HOT AND COLD: Talk with the child about temperature differences hot stove, 
cold ice. What happens when you touch a stove? What would your belly fe^l like 
if I put an ice cube on it? 

WHAT' IT TO YOU? , Take-fhe opportunity when walking or playing outside to 
notice and talk about the wetness of water, the heat of the sidewalk, the dampness 
of spray, the coolness of mud, the hardness of concrete, the. softness of earth, 
the sliminess of moss. 

TRACES: Ask the child to trace objects a number of times and then to reproduce 
the same shape, with a pencil or crayon. Use circles, squares, triangles, letters 
of the alphabet, simple outline shapes of cars, houses or animals. 
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WHAT IF: Talk-with the child about what happens when — the s'jn goes behind a 
cloud (air gets chilly, may wish to put on a sweater, there are no shadows) 
temperature drops to freezing (warmer clothes., frost on windows and grass, air 4 
feels cold in your throat, need to wear mittens, you can sea your breath) your 
skin has been, in the sun too long (freckles, sunburn, tan, skin feels hot and dry, 
eyes see spots). * 

COMMERCIAL MATERIALS: 

Books with flocked or feelir.g pictures; many-textured stuffed toys and balls; 
puzzles with details f hat .are whole shapes, e.g. animals, trees, cars. 



TASTING ASD ' SHELL!!: 



D SHELLIIJG are vclited to cur feelings of that 'Jkiah is pleascnt or 
Fcs'izzvt? arxz Kegabive attitudes are created trvrcugh these senses. 



unp ^easariz 

MOUTH ONLY : Take turns while blindfolded tasting common foods, Ident fy them 
and describe them — catsup, mustard, syrup, soda pop, butter, salt, jam, peanut 
butter. Try tasting while holding the nose shut — identification is. harder! 

FOOD WORDS: Hake 7 cm x 12 cm (3 M x 5 U ) cards. with those words: bitter, sour, 
bubbly, yummy, yucky, sweet, salty, A simple face with an appropriate* expression 
can be added to help the child .remember the word. Foods from the refrigerator and 
cabinets can then be matched with these cards, 

COOKS IN THE KITCHEN: While preparing food, give tastes and smells of the 
different ingredients to the child, talking about them — the r sweetness of a cookie, 
the bitterness of vanilla flavoring, the spiciness of cinnamon, 

WALKING NOSES: During walks, discuss the different smells. Autumn — leaves 

burning, wet ground and leaves. Winter — fireplace smoke, lack of smell because 
of cold and snow. Spring — new growth on plants, grass clippings, flower perfumes. 

Summer new-mown hay, barbeques, suntan lotion, perspiration. City smells — 
bakeries, sawmills, restaurants, cosmetic counters. 

HOLIDAYS: Talk about the tastes and smells of holidays — the difference between 

peppermints at Christmas and hard-boiled Easter eggs -- bayberry candles at Christmas 
and apple cider heating at Halloween. 



EXPERIENCING 

...Living is not a "spectator sport". Children must take an active part in life 
around zhem. 



THINK ING \ ielps a child participate effectively in the world. • 

COOK: Llfc the child fix small meals. Breakfast toast, fruit or juice. Lunch 
of beverage and sandwich. This also could involve setting the table. 

SHARE THE LOAD: Give the child specific chores as a contributing member of the 
family. In turn, the child takes«part in family decisions to the best of his/her 
ability. 



COMPANY: The child shares in greeting and serving guests, and begins to use 
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DECORATIONS: Have y° ur child make decorations for a. party or holiday, giving 
one decoration to each guest to take home. 



^EXPLORI NCjdeve lops thinking ard independent problem-solving skills. 

SILVER LININGS: ,Jse home accidents as learning situations. For example, what 
do you do when milk is spilled? How do you clean it up? What do you do when you 
smell smoke or see it? How do ycu get help using the phone? 

IMAGINE: f, ' ake U P realistic stories and -allow children to tell what they would 
do. Discuss alternatives. Stori.es could be about a parent and a child becoming 
separated in a store ... child gets sick at school and parents aren't at home ... 
stranger comes to the door .when parents aren't home ... something catches fire on 
the stove. 

I CAN: Acknowledge children's abilities to plan and carry out ,construc> ive. 
activities of their own, 

MY GAME : Child explains step by step process for pi ay i r*^ a game or using a toy 
to a parent or playmate. 

WHAT IF: n' e l Q children imagine and describe dangerous situations such as — 
what if you thi 3W toys in the house? What if you climbed too high in a tree? 
What if you ran into the street full of traffic? 

WHAT'S HAPPENING: Show the child pictures of youngsters in various situations 
and surroundings. Ask for suppositions of what the children are doing, where, 
when and why. A picture of a girl in a snow suit with skiis and poles. Ask: 
What time of year is it? What is this person doing? How do you know she's not 
sledding? Is she having a good time? - 

LET'S PRETEND: Pretend to be different people at work or play. What do they 
say to each other? What do they wear? What are they doing? Why are they doing 
this? Where are they? 

WORK TOYS: Select toys that help imitate work situations. Lawn mower, truck, 
broom, dishes, adding machine or small calculator, typewriter, garden tools. Be 
aware of stereotyping roles for the children. Encourage full exploration of all 
such toys/tools. 

INTERVIEWS: The child imitates someone working or playing. Parent becomes 
television interviewer and asks various questions- about the person the child is 
imitating. 

CHARADES: Children and parents act out various activities in pantomime, while 
other family members and friends try to guess what is being done or imitated. 

TELEVISION can & e ¥ se< * to develop observational skills. 

HIGHLIGHTS: Identify the most exciting episode iq a program just viewed, 

LOCAL SPOTLIGHT: Make U P a Mr - Rogers, or Sesame Street or Captain Kangaroo 
show' for the neighborhood. Serve refreshments afterward. 
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FAVORITES.: Discuss why a particular character is a child's favorite. 

WHOSE NEWS? Identify to the child two newscasters and the time news is broad 
cast each evening^ 

VIOLENCE: Point out to the chilt> why a program with violence isn't the way 
people solve problems the best. Ask: "How would you feel if that happened to 
you?" 



LISZ5NH1G AUD FOIJ& X^DIRECT ICSS j helps a child interact successfully. 

RHYMES: Parents read short poems, nursery rhymes, catchy rhymes and short songs 
or refrains. 

LEADER: Parent and child take turns being Leader by giving a series of short 
and simple, two or three step directions. :, C1 ap your hands, march to the door, 
and tur.n around." 

ERRANDS: Parents send the child on little errands such as: get five potatoes 
bring the spoons, forks and napkins — put the Timc= magazines in the basket. 

NOW WHAT? Hav e children answer questions which require more than a one word 
answer aftSr listening to a story or poem. Why did jt happen? What would YOU do 
if . . .? How do you know? 

MANNERS: Parent consistently uses "polite" words and phrases: please thank 

you — beg your pardon --- you're welcome pardon me? — excuse ipe* Children* 
use of polite expressions creates an approving attitude in others. 
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HAWAII DISTRICT TITLE I PROGRAM . 
• FAMILY GOAL REPORTING SHEET 

Title I programs havs found that the students, learn more if the family 
helps out. In the Hawaii School District, we' call this the FAMILY GOAL. 
Since it works out so well, we would like you to choose a family goal ' 
for your family for this year. You might want to have more than one 
goal for your family, bat we would like you to pick one, and let us 
know what that one is* 

Here's how you do it : Just write your family goal in the space below, 
and texi us how you will keep track of it. For instance, some- example 
goals are: 

Set aside a quiet .place to study and do homework 
Set a specific time: to study ieach day 
Help the child with "homework^ 
Take the child to the library 
Read with the child 

Talk to the child about books he/she has read 

Turn off TV for a while so "the child can read 

Ask the Title : I teacher how you can help the child 

The whole family reads at a specific time 

Get more bookj .'for our home - 

But the goal is yours, so you can malTe up goals you like. They should 
be goals that will help your child read better. If you do not have a 
goal this year, write\ that down too. * 

Here are some ways that you could keep tracfc of how well you are doinz 
with the family goal: . 

, Mark it down on a calendar each weeV or day 
Have the child mark it down 

Write the teacher a note telling how you are doing 
Report how well you' are doing at a SPAC meeting 
Report, ta other Title I parents on how you are doing 

Here's an example of how to write it down: 



FAMILY GOAL 



X21K g'. QP (2JU 



hOW WE WILL KEEP TRACK 
OF HOW WELL WE ARE DOING 



Just write down your goals here and send this sheet back to school with 
your Title I student. 



FAMILY GOAL 



HOW KE WILL KEEP TRACK 
OF HOW WELL WE ARE DOING 



Parent's Name: 
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SCtE STRATEGIES FOR IMPU^CNTINC FAMILY OBJECTIVES (GOALS ); 

1. Contract • between student (staff) and parent. Have student fill in blanks; 
. choose own goals,- in duplicate. Have district chairpeople explain what a 

contract is arid encourage parent to discuss a contract with child. jOn contract, 
have counter offer (proposal) so child and parent can negotiate items. 

2. Fa mily Planning - plan activities together (house chores, meals, etc.). 

3. Make objectives realistic even if they are small. 

4. Realize individual differences between each child and respect them. 
,5. Parents - keep cool; listen and avoid lecturing. 

6. Establish a family council- set time to discuss, decide and do things together. 

Note: For intermediate and high school students, it might be more practical to 

have the student choose the goal and then provide encouragement and support. 

FAMILY OR1ECTTVES (<"OAL5 ): 

1. Turn off TV at 7:30 - 3:00 p.m., Monday through Friday,- and whole family reads 
tojicthsr. 

2. Homework will be done daily from 2:30 - w 3:00 p.m. 

' 3. We will take the child/children to the library at least once per week. 

4. Family will set aside one hour every Sunday evening after dinner to discuss 
family affairs or any personal problems. 

5. We will read to our children pre -school to 3rd grade approximately 10 minutes 
a night before bedtime. 

6. We will encourage our child to tell us about the books he reads. 

7. We will support our Title I teacher by attending at least two' out of four 
SPAC meetings. 

8. We will set aside a place to study and to do homework. 

9. Parent^ or another responsible person will help the child with homework. 

10. Ask Dad's cooperation to not turn on the TV so that everyone in the family can 
have 30 minutes to read. 

11. We will choose a TV special to watch together as a family and to talk about 
it later. 

12. We will set aside a quiet place in. the kitchen for a half hour before dinner 
so we may assist our child with his homework. s 

13. We will go to the library every other Saturday morning to borrow books for 
recreational reading and to become familiar with the library facilities. 

14. The family will plan a special recreational activity at least once a r.onth, 
taking into consideration the interests of all family members. 

1 will spend ten minutes each day right after school "drilling my child cn 
multiplication tables, Oolch words and Math /acts. 
16. We will have a conference with the Title' I teacher at least once every quarter. 
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17. Allow students to go to the library after school to choose their own reading 
material. 

18. Have student read one book of his choice per month. 

19. Subscribe to at least one irsgazine and/or newspaper per household. 
20: Purchase? book* through student book clubs. 

21. Set aside an "Ghana* 1 time once a we^k for better communication to/in the 
family (family council for all members, living at hume or not). 

22. Parents to provide positive encouragement at least once a week for each child; 
i.e., saying something nice. 

23. Managing and budgeting time and setting priorities (studying, leisure time 
activities, etc.) . 

24. All family members will partieipare in breakfast and dinners to encourage 
family unity and dialogue. 
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PARENT ACTIVITY LOG 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE: 



1. The Title I teacher fills in name of student, school, grade, 
school year and family goal. 

2. The student, with- the help of the parent, puts an X under day 
on which activity occurs or indicates kind and amount of 
materials' introduced into home. 

3. The Title I teacher or aide checks the contents of PAL every 
week to ensure that the form is being used correctly. 

4. The student, with the help of the parent, teacher or aide will' 
complete the PAL Summary section at the end of the month. 

S The Title I teacher or aide completes the PAL summary sheet 
every two months. The summary information may be disseminated 
in the Title I newsletter or at PAL r.ieetings. 



/ 
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SCHOOL ; HAME_ 

SCHOOL YEAR UHAUh 

SRC . MT 



■ PARENT ACTIVITY LOG (PAL? 
FAMILY OBJECTIVES) A. _^ _, 

B. 

[)J KfcTCTION: , Mark on calendar bolow by using l he Family Objective A and/ 
or U for each day activity- is done. 

, • MONTH 



LillNllAV MONDAY TtlKSDAV V/mNKShAV THURSDAY KR HQ AY SATURDAY 



O U IN N M : 


iv v j r* > * - i 


























r 








































" i 

i 

1 



SUMMARY 

ACTIVITY 
( should- match Family 
ob ,',ec tive ( s ) A or B above) 



No. Times 
Met 



COMMENTS 
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PAL SIMtARY SHEET 



Grade _ 
School 



School Year 



Months • (circle all that apply) 
Sept., Oct., Nov.. Dec. f Jan., 
Feb. , Mar. , Apr. , May ' 





Student Name 


Number of Times Activity- 
Occurred for Family Goal 




A 


B "* 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


u 


I 


J 






















2 . 






















3.' . 












































5 . 






















6. 


















i 
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9. 






















10. 






















11. 






















12. 
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i 
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15. 
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14. 




! I 








f 

1 


I 


i 




15. 


1 . i. . 

i 

s i 
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1 
j 


16. 


: i 
: i 
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i : 


17. 


i ! 






! I 1 
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! . i 

! ... : 1 
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TITLE 1 PARENT LOG 

i 

Parents have expressed Merest In ways they can help their children learn to read effectively and for enjoyment. 
The following are a few things parents can do to accomplish this goal. 
Instruction: Each time you accomplish a task, please tally It on your chart. 
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o 


































*■ 



1. Took child to the library 

2. Listened to child read 

3. Provided a quiet place to read 

4. Looked at book together 

5. Read to child 

6. patched movies or TV together 

7. Talked about things you saw or experienced 
(I.e., TV, movies, scouts, Little League, etc.) 

8. Expressed Interest 1n homework and assisted when 
necessary 

9. Attended school PAC meetings 

10. Attended district PAC meetings, conferences, 
workshops 

m * 

11. Visited or assisted 1n classroo* 

12. Participated In other school activities (PTA. etc.) 

13. Number of books your child borrowed and read 

14. Bought books* games , and puzzles * 

li. Showed interest by asking questions, by answering 
questions thoughtfully, and by giving praise when 

deserved and encouragement when needed 

1) List arty other activity you participate In: (use back of sheet) 

2) cSSr a, ' e !" COttra a ed 10 shate t,,4s wllh V° u dilM's teacher during parent inference time and at your quarterly 
j i al meetings. 

ER^C ""' y ° ur '° 9 10 your SPrtC c,,airaian at the end af May> 
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Exhibit A-2f. West Virginia Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 6) 



Wtst Virginia Department of Education 



feat Bfrgtnia SRtklfoa^r 



For-Teachers of Reading 



Here Are Easy 
Send-Home Ideas 
For Parents Who" 
Enjoy Helping Kids 
Improve Reading 




Reading with Children is Good Parenting! 
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West Virginia Department of Education 



EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 



William M. Smith, President 
Follansbee, 1982 

Dr. Chart** H. Wagoner. Vice-President , 
Weston, 1984 

Paul J. Morris, Secretary 
Dunbar. 1980 

Jamas P« Clark, Member 
St. Albans. 1986 

Duke A. McOaniel, Member 
Petersburg. 1987 

EX OFFICIO MEMBER 

Or. Roy Truby 

Superintendent. Department of Education 



Mrs. Mary Martha Merritt. Member 
Beckley. 1983 

Bob E. Myers. Member 
Huntington, 1985 

Or. Car) J. Roncaglione, Member 
South Charleston, 1981 

Richard N. Schnacke. Member 
New Martinsville. 1988 



EX OFFICIO MEMBER 
Or. Robert Ramsey 
Chancellor.. Board of Regents 
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Teachers: At the Time You Decide Is Right, 
You May Photocopy Items from This Booklet 
And Send Them to Parents for Help at Home 




The helpful games and homt- 
cen tared experiences con lain ed In 
this booklet am designed for young 
boys and girla who would benefit 
from working with thtlr parents in (ha 
araa of raadlng in an Informal jetting. 

These informal homa aetlvitias 
require no special materials or train- 
ing and ara Intandad mainly to re- 
inforea tkiila baing emphaaixed at 
school. 

Whan a taaehar ragarda It aa tha 
propar time, eopiaa of tha aetlvitias 
should ba sant homa by tha studant 
one at a tima, Tha taaehar should 
sand eopiaa or photocopies of tha 
acttvitlaa only whan it is fait that 
homa rainforeamant would anhanea 
tha child's prograss in mastaring 
skills baing taught in his or har Titla 1 
program. 



HOW TO USE THIS LEARNING GAMES BOOKLET 



Whan your lesson plan units and 
a child's naed forhomereading prac- 
tica with parants maka it appropriata 
in your judgment plaasa raview tha 
learning games listed and maka as 
many pnotocopias as you may naed 



SKILL CODING; 



to sand home via the child. Due to the 
limited number of copies of the entire 
booklet and other reasons, you will 
wish to kaap this original copy at 
school. Check those games you pre- 
fer that children engage in with their 



parents under the appropriate head- 
ing. These are listed by skill objec- 
tives below for your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
David Purdy 
ESEA Title I Director 
West Virginia Department of Education 



READINESS 

A. Visual Perception 

8. Visual Motor Skills 

C. Visual Memory 

D. Body image 

E. Directional-Positional 
Skills 

F. Self-Expression 

G. Verbal Directions 

H. Auditory Memory 

I. Alphabet Verbalization 
J. Letter Recognition 

K. Letter Formation 
L. Rhyming 

. WORO RECOGNITION 
A. Sight Words 
8. Direction Words 

C. Abbreviations 

D. Contractions 

E. Common Signs 



9.10 

11 

11 

11 

11 



III. WORO ANALYSIS 

A. Auditory Discrimination ' L 

8. Consonant Sounds i2 

1. Initial - 12 

2. Medial 13 

3. Final 13 

4. Stends 13 

5. Digraphs 13 

C. Vowel Sounds 14 

1. Short 14 

2. Long 14 

3. Digraphs and 
Dipthongs 15 

D. Affixes J 15 

1. Suffixes 15 

2. Prefixes 15 

3. Possessives 15 

4. Plurals 15 
E Syllables 16 



IV. VOCABULARY 

A. Context Clues & 16 

8. Classification 17 

C. ; Compound Words 18 

D. Synonyms 18 

E. Antonyms 18 

F. Homonyms 18.19 

G. Analogies 19 

V. SPELLING 19 



VI. REFERENCE SKILLS 

A. Alphabetizing 20 

B. Dictionary Skills 21 

VII. COMPREHENSION 

A. Facts and Details 21 

S. Main Idea 22 

C. Inference 22 

D. Following Directions 22 
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READINESS 



Visual Perception 

Have your child color a picture 
from a coloring book. Cut the picture 
apart. See if your child can put the 
picture back again. Praise your 
child's progress. 

NOTE: Start with simple charac- 
ters or designs and progress to more 
difficult figures. To reinforce pic- 
tures, mount them on a piece of sty- 
rofoam or cardboard before cutting 
them apart 

And Here's Another Suggestion: 

Make magazines, newspapers or 
ok books available for your children. 
Asx the children to find a certain let- 
ter or word on a page. 

For example: Print the letter C or 
the word And on a card and ask the 
child to find the And. Circle the letter 
or word when they see it 




Try the Dot-to-Doi Exercise 



Provide the child with dot-to-dot 
activity books with numerals or let- 
ters. Hcwever, remember that visual- 
motor skills can be practiced without 
numerals or letters. For example: as!- 
the child to trace with his fingeraline 
from the dog to his dish in a story- 
book picture or something similar. 

Another suggestion: Give your 
child a variety, of objects found in 
your kitchen such as cookie cutters, 
cans, pie pahs, spoons, etc. Have 
your child trace the objects on paper. 
Then scramole the utensils and the 
outlines the child has drawn. Have 
the child match the correct object 
and outline. 

Still another idea: 

Provide macaroni or old beads 
for the child to put on shoestrings or 
string. The end of the string or^yarn 
can be made still by putting glue on 
the end of the string or yarn and 
letting it dry. 



ti. 




.3 
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Exhibit A«2f.. (page 5 of 6) 



Visual Memory 

For about 30 seconds, display a 
half-dozen or mora smalt jtems such 
as objects from your purse, pocket or 
fcitchen drawer. Hide these items 
1, bafora you bring tham back, ask 
> wur child which ona ha ramambars 
sating. 

. . .Or Try Thla Ona: 

Draw several different shapas on 
a pitca of papar— a circle, an X, a 
squara, a triangle, ate. -and ask tha 
child to draw tham from mamory. 
This 3houid halp tha child to improva 
tha skills of remembering what ona 
sees. (And don't forgat to praise tha 
child for trying hard.) 




Remembering Details 

To halp your child improva abili- 
ties to corftctiy remember things ha 
or sha sees, aak tha child to describe 
a car or truck which passes your 
housa or car if your ara out driving. 

Ask tha child about such things 
as tha color, siza. and number of pas- 
sangars. You might also ask whara it 
might be going and why. Remember: 
compiimant your youngster for no- 
ticing details such as these. 



Here's another activity to 

try: 

Have your child lie down 
on a large sneet cf paper-shelf 
paper, wrapping paper or 
newspaper will do. Trace a- 
round his head. arms, torso and 
legs with a felt tip pen or cray- 
on. Then let the child color his 
picture with appropriate colors 
tha way he or she is dressed. 



Body Image, 

Help your child compare his 
bod£*ize to tne size of things around 
the house, such ,as a breadbox, 
refrigerator, table,' chairv or lamp. 
Discuss with your child how his body 
size is smaller or larger than the ob- 
ject. 




Memory Test Activities 



To help your child improve his or 
her memory skills, choose one or 
both or these activities: 
, 1 . Oo a series of actions such as 
picking up a book, t touching, your 
head, moving an object on a table, 
which are to be copied by the child. 
Begin with three actions and work up 
to eight 

Z Ptace a series of objects in a 
"row. Remove one and ask your child 
to tell whtch one is missing. 

3. Let your child took at a maga- 
zine picture for several minutes. Take 
the picture away and ask questions 
about the picture. For example: How 
many people were in the picture? 
What were they doing? Where were 
they? 

4. Have your child watch and 
listen as you drop beads or stones 
into a ;in can. Then ask htm or her to 
drop the same number into another 
can. Also try this with your child's 
eyes closed. 

And remember to praise your 
child for his or her memory skills af- 
ter each activity. 
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Verbal Directions 

In ordtr to htlp your child ltarn 
to follow oral directions, play "Simon 
Says" with him or nor. It's an "oidie" 
but it still helps youngsters in learn- 
ing verbal directions. Sive directions 
such as "Simon says put your hand 
on your head," cr "Simon says sit on 
a chair." or "Simon says pet the cat." 
The child is expected :o follow direc- 
tions except when you do not begin 
with "Simon says." if he or she does 
what has been directed (without a — 
"Simon says"), the game is over. 

Praise him or her when the child 
listens carefully enough to avoid Do- 
ing fooled by you. For a change-of- 
pace. let the child give the directions 
while you follow them. 



Listening, Learning 
Positioning Practice 



Give your child a piece of paper, 
'pencil (or crayons) and directions 
similar to the following: 

1. Draw a boy in the center of 
your paper. 

2. Put a pail and shovel on his 
right side. 

3. Draw a sand castle on the bot- 
tom left of your paper. 

4. Put some ocean waves across 
the very bottom of ydur paper. 

5. Draw a sun in the sky on your 
left. 

6. Draw a road in the top part of 
your picture. 

7. Put a car on the road. 

8. Draw some large rocks wher- 
ever you want. 

This activity wiil help develop the 
skills of listening, learning directions 
and positions, and using creativity. 

Compliment your child on the 
picture and display it somewhere in 
tne home. 



Self- 
■ r * Expression 

READ A STORY or small book to t 
your chilo. but stop before the end. 
Uet the child make up his own ending. . 

Or try this: 

Show the child a picture or a se- 
ries of pictuies and have the child de- 
scribe the picture or make up a story 
for pictures. Ask the child to tell what 
is happening in the pictures. A sug- 
gestion: *you could use newspaper 
comic strips. 



Directional-Positional Skills 



Have your child put his or 
her head on a table. Take any 
kind of noise-maker and make 
sounds to the right, left, be- 
hind, and in front of your child. 
Have the child point to the di- 
rection of the sound. Praise the 
child for each correct answer. 

. . .Or Try This (Same: 

Ask your child to follow 
these directions: 

Hold your toy over your 
head. 

Put your toy under the 
table. 

Pick up your toy with your 



left hand. 

Wave with your right hand. 
Ftnu the beginning of the 

book. 

Skip to the middle of the 

room. 

Show me the end of the 
book. 

Stand before me. 

Walk after me. 

Put the book on top of the 
paper. 

Put the paper on the 
bottom of the box. 

Stand in back of me. 
Stand in front of me. 
(And don't forget to praise 
success). 
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Ool,.. 

1. faadlo my child? 

2. Ui my child saa ma i aid?.. 

3. tncouiaga my child lo taad lo nw?_ 

4. witii lha library with my child? . 

5. (mow kit books iit my ho nut? 

0. subset Km lo a ncwsi >apa» ? 



7. teach my child lo tafca cjii ol books? 

8. buy books lor my child? 

9. know whan my child his i tiding problems?- 
10. provkle it relaxed atmosphere loi mading? 



Mull 

Do I 
I. 

2. 

3 



Parent's Nam*. 



Sckoel . 



Dait- 



l' 

•ncoutaoa "»y t-htui in math? 








understand the school's math program? — _ 






s 

know my child " tt\€init^7 








ptovkle mafh o|>port unities In Haa home? 








comlotUblt niaili> 








pt avklm nialli fpinn? 








Ul my clllld h«l|» nui jjut|i? 








give my child the ojvpo* limit in lo solvit pi obtains? 

fef f»»y c*»M** f*f|»b"M hnmiMmi k> 








attend math worksliops? . ... - *- 









REPORT CARD 



FOR 



PARENTS 



J«un WilheWCtHikukjin Coordinator 
Fresno Unified Kcltoot Disliicl 



DIRECTIONS: This form is to be usfd lo determine || you qualify lor 
l*om Jtion as a responsible parent through sal ( appraisal. Place a check 
In lha space lo the vsqIii ol the sub-item which most adequately describes 
your behavior. 
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ro 
CO 



o 



o 
-5 



T3 



< 
O 

< 
CD 
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CO 



a* 
r+ 
a> 



XJ 

to 
a> 



o 

ro 
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o 



a; 
cn 



cn 

C\J 

i 



X 



fat ent hivolvmntiit 



Dot. . 
I. attend parewt meetings? 
2. 
3. 



know Hit purpose ol the S A C.?. 



4. 

5. 
G. 
7. 
B. 
9. 
10. 



participate is ■ member ol the 

SAC/DAC? 

volunteer my services In the classroom? . 

reatf newsletters Irom school? 

help plan Iht school progrem? * 

help lo carry out the progrem? 

hilp review Iht tchool progrem? 



riemonstrete ■ commitment lo Iht school?. 

share rtsponitbllily for my child's 
education? , 



Do I 
I. 



General 



stnd my child lo sdiool on t regtiler 
basis? , 



stnd my child lo bad tl t rttsonablt hour? . 

send my child lo school on lima? 

tel lha Ittchtf know I am interested? 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
fl. 

7, know my child's teacher? _ 

8. contact my child's Ittchtr on t regular basis 

lo find oul how he/she is progressing? . 

follow Ihrough on homework assignments? — 
10. Inslsl on t regular lima lor homework? 



express a positive attitude toward school? _ 
visit my child's school? 



Do I 
I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Academic 



Language 

Do I ... 
t. listan lo my child? . 



2. show an interest in what my child tells ma?.. 

3. answer questions? 

4. talk lo my child? 



5. respond lo my child in complale sentences?^ 

6. 



make statements which will gentrete 
conversation? , I 



discuss with my child what he seas on TV? 

expose my child to mtny varied experiences?. 

ancouraga my child lo wriiefc 

provide a langueye model? ■— 



— * 

Affective 

smite often? 


m 

1 


t 
| 


• 

E 
• 

I 


nialse inv child? 








avokl comparison with other children? 








leach mv child resnonsibilitv? 








encouraga mv child to try new things? 








send my child lo school in a liannv mood? 








send mv child to school neat A elaan? 








huo my child? 








damonstrttt patianca? 








mtkt my child faal Import ant? 
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Exhibit "A-2h. Pennsylvania Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 2) 




Super summer! 

USING THE NEWSPAPER, PARENTS 1 
AND CHILDREN CAN LEARN TOGETHER 



□ Rtod o news officio on o subject that is ro csy nng q groat 
deal of covtrogt. Um me scientific method to predict the 
outcome of mo story. You should observe, collect the 
focts, guess the possible outcomes, and predict mo most jf 
probable outcome. 

□ Find newspaper articles obout natural disasters, such os 
vckanoes, flooclng. tornadoes, earthquakes, tic OR 
find articles which rehect problems in nolurt caused 
directly by man, such os erosion, smog, or forest fires. 
Determine me causes mot led to me disaster and whether 
me disaster might be prevented. 

□ Collect pictures mot illustrate things mot ore opercted by 
different forms of power. Ojo and file articles on energy 
for a ten day period. Determine which source of energy 

is getting me most publicity. >, +>' 

□ Select a photo which teWs its story so well; you realh/ 
don't have to look at its caption. Tell the story as you see 
it to o friend or parent. 

□ * Fmd atttory about a sport you enjoy. Crde any words in 

mat story which are the special terms of that sport. For 
exbmpie, the terms shortstop and pinch hitter 'ore special 
to me sport of baseball. For a parent or friend, explain 
what oH the specie! terms you circled mean. 

□ Explain to a parent or a friend the scoring m ethod used j 
in your favorite sport. Show them how to read about f/~ 
those scores in the newspaper. 

O Create an olphobet monster. Using on editorial , ^ 
classified ad or front page, circle a letter w a". Then drcW 
a letter % V. and draw a ine from % V to * V. Do this 
oft me way ^through the alp h abet, drawvtg a line from 
each letter to me next in alphabetical order. When 
you' re finished, color between the fines to create a 
monster. Then wnte's tfte monster's name on the top of 
the sheet and your name on ft 



Search the sports pages for synonyms for win" and 
"lose**. (Synonyms are words which mean the same thing 
as another word.) Crde the synonyms for "win" in one 
color, and those for "lose ' m another. 

Read through she newspaper and mark ten stones you 
thought were estoreshng. Now go back to the stories 
you've morkmd. Classify each imp one of these, 
categories. Was the ilory written to mform f> mstruct, 
persuade or ent er tai n ? Of the ten stories you've selected, 
^j^<chc^osooa^fjtoc£jhoju^ 

J^twr Swrmt is « pwjm ef me H m n fkm im Wewteepei Fub- 
in SdueotieM C0AKmtft#4 



P The continents of the earth aret 

Europe North America South America 

Africa Antarctica Australia Asia 

Search through a newspaper and find a story that takes 
place in a country on each continent. Write the name of 
the co n tin en t beside the dateline. 

Lj Scan the dateknes in the newtpoper wfm your child. 
Crete the cities that are capital cities of states and 
countries. Find. me latitude and longitude of several of 
the cities. 

□ Write these for headings across the top of a papt: 

r Cries States Countries Bodies of Water 
Draw Rnes down your paper to make four columns t- 
one under each heading. Find names from your 
newspaper to match these headings. Cut them out and 
place them under the correct heading. Hove you been to 
any of these places? Do you know anyone from any of 
these places? Try to find these places on a map. 
G To help you remember important current events and the 
• people associated with them, pioy the gome "Who Am < 
I?" At me end of the week, play the game by having one 
person read a description of a prominent person's 
, prtysfeoi characteristics or activities and the other players 
naming that person. 

G Find examples in the newspaper of job disputes. Identify 
the main issue and state reasons why the disputes exist. 
Follow the news if a strike develops. 

□ Help yourself gain a better understanding of your 
constitutional freedoms by scanning the newspaper for 
stories showing our basic rights in action. 

□ Op various pictures ^from me newspaper showing 
people working at different jobs and professions. Then 
make a scrapbook listing next to the pictures what the 
people ore doing and what aspect of the job is being 
emphasized. For instance, is the job dangerous, high or 
low paying, difficult, glamorous, etc.? 

□ Technological change can create new occupations and 
f . con make others obsolete, list the jobs mentioned in the 

"Help Wonted" advertisements that begon only recently 
(e.g. Keypunch operator, airline hostess, TV 
repairperson). Decide which occupations vou have listed 
mat will probably be more numerous by me year 2000. 

□ Choose three potential career* from the classified pages 
that you think you might enjoy ond fist several jobs that 
you could get before finishing school mat would help 
you prepare for those careers. Example: hospital orderly 
if you are thinking about a career, in medicine? ' 
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Exhibit A-2h. (page 2 of 2) 



i 1 Pick several food ods and comport lor mo some items 

att 

a. A largo choir* store 

b. An independent store 

c. A small neighborhood store 
d- A discount tioro 

Discuss possible roosons lor differences in prices. 

I i Comport poet* lor foreign-mode appliances and similar 
Amtftcon-mqdt item*. Art prices simitar or it there a 
wide variation? Sot if you con find out why. Don't forget 
to chock quality in comparing prkts. 

1 ' Look iiTme rtttouront ods4n your newspaper. Check tht 
prices lor a certain meal in ont or mort of mom. Sot 
what is served and figure mo cost ol mat meal lor lour 
ptrions (or tht number ol people m your family). Now, 
dip ods for most somt foods in retail groceries. Decide 
what amounts to got and figure the cost ol feeding most 
somt people at homo. Don't forget to add tax and tip to 
the restaurant expense. Discuss which is mort 
economical. 

□ Skim through me newspaper to find on advertisement 
you especially like. What do you J:Tie most about it: me 
words, illustration, or item being advertised? 

u. Skim the ods to find one item which is advertised by at . 
least two different businesses. Make sure v the ads art for 
tht somt brand item, tht identical sixt« and* with identical 
features. What business is offering tht best price? 

T J Ads ore an important part of the n ew spaper. Not only 
do they help you find tht items you want and me best 
prices, but they also help merchants get more business. 
They even help keep down the cost of each newspa p er 
you buy. Analyze the ads in the newspaper to set if they 
ore using any ol most types ol appeals. 
Bandwagon: Everyone is doing it. 
Ego-building: You owe if to yourself . 
Testimonial: The chomp endorses this product. 
Snob appeal: You deserve tht best. 
Imooe-makina: Wont to be smcrter, wealthier, prettier? 
C Haiku is a Japanese form of poetry that always refers to 
nature, deals with a tingle subject, dots not rhyme, and 
never uses "!." The poem must be three lines long using 
only 17 syllables in the following order: 
line 1 — 5 syllables 
line 2 — 7 syllables 
tine 3 — 5 syllables 

Read the weather report and any stories in the 
newspaper mot aW wim the weather. 
Compost yowr own haiku: ' 
Sun that beats down on 
sluggish hot cranky people 
Please send us rain soon! 

I J After reading other advice columns such as Ann londers 

or Dear Abby, try to write on odvice column to world 
leaders. Pretend your president has written you a letter 
asking for advice on how to deal with a world problem. 
How will you answer the letter? 

: - 1 Select four pictures or photographs from the newspaper 
— the funniest, wierdest, best, and worst. Organize your 
pictjrts in some order so as to create a story with them. 
Shore your story and pictures with someone else. Invite, 
them to do the same thine. % 



I Skim through the newspaper and select your favorite 
part. That may be the ads, sports, comics, front page, or 
anything you especially enjoy. Explain to a parent or 
friend why you like that part best. 

' I Wfm a parent or a friend, pretend you're both setting 
out on a trip around the world. Tht journey, which will 
take a year, will be made in a 30-foot boat. Go through 
the newspaper and seJ*c? words or pictures of the items 
you'll need or want on this trip. The limitation is that 
everything you select must fit in the boat. Discuss your 
choices. 

\ 1 Using the classified section of tht newspaper, find an ad 
for a job you think would be interesting. Stage a job 
interview, with the other person pretending to be the 
employer. Help them create a list of questions a boss 
might want to ask. Then see how well you can "sell" 
yourself with tht answers you create for those questions. 

U Make two headings on a blank sheet of paper: Jobs I 
Would Like, jobs I Would Not like. Cut out ads from me 
Help Wanted section and stick mom \tn69r tht heading 
that describes how you feel about mat particular job. 
CrcJe the words or phrases that made you decide 
whether you Kked that job. 

:J Voiurrteertsm is a way of. working. Perhaps you might 
1 * wish to puruM a non-paying or community job. Collect 
all newspaper articles which merman the need for peopie 
who are witting to give of their time. Perhaps you con 
spend some of your (ret time helping others. <* 

• J Write to newspapers in other U.S. cities and the world or 
pick up abandoned newspapers in train stations or bus 
terminals (these are a good source for newspapers from 
other cities). Then compare their classified sections to* 
your newspaper's section, look for differences in the 
types of jobs available, the different pay scales for 
similar jobs, d iff e r ences in the cost of apartments, and 
other goods like automobiles and appliances. Try to 
generalize about what you discover from this 
investigation. Is it more expensive to live in one city than 
another? 

□ Locate tht weather map in the newspaper using the 
. index. Plot on a line graph the hourly airport 
temperature during the past 24 hours. Determine which 
hours of the day are the warmest and which are the 
coldest. Compute the average temperature for the doy. 
Which hour is driest to the overage temperature? ^ 

[ J Use the weather map in the newspaper to proctice 

converting Fahrenheit temperatures to Celsius. Select five 
cities listed in the temperature chart end change them to 
* Celsius. (C - F — 32x5/9) 

L.l Aead tht weather report. Look up in the dictionary any 
unfamiliar weather terms and create a crossword puzzle 
using weather words. 



Reprinted with permission by The 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
Bureau of Curriculum Services, 
333 Market Street, Harrisburg, PA 17108 
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3. Involving Parents in School Activities 

/ In addition to supporting the program in the home, many 

states have involved parents in the classroom and other school activities. 
The. examples presented in this section offer suggestions on how. to use 
parents effectively in this manner. 

A Georgia publication entitled, Getting and Keeping Parent 
Involvement r Ideas That Work, encourages LEAs to use parents as resource 
people and classroom tutors- The following suggestions are made: 

Ex. A-3a. 1. Parents have many skills which should be utilized- 
Bring them in to demonstrate a hobby such as sewing or 
crafts. 

2. Parents tan also be effective classroom aides and 
tutors- Consider the following areas in which they can 
be valuable* 

a- reading or telling stories 

b- listening to children read 

c. helping with written assignments and * 
directions 

d. filing, running ditto material, and 
typing 

e. making .games and playing games 

f. monitoring learning centers. 

Ex. A- 3b. A Massachusetts document contains these suggestions: 

• fork with the staff to set up a classroom volunteer 
program in which parents, senior citizens, or older 
students spend one or more hours a week in the 
classroom working with students or assisting the 
teacher. ■ 

• Organize a support services pool-- tu provide rides 
or baby-sitting for other parents who volunteer in 
the classroom, to assist the staff on Title I field 
trips, to visit other parents and encourage their 
active involvement. 

• Devote some time to making educational' games and 
other learning aids for use in the classroom The , 
Title I teacher should be delighted to guide such 
efforts* , 7 

Several states sent materials which encourage and offer guidelines 
for parents to use in observing in the Classroom. These guidelines 
usually stressed that it was best to call the school ahead of time and & 
arrange a visit rather than* to just drop in. Exhibit A-3c. "How to 
Observe" at the back of this section was taken from the parent handbook 
published by the state of Virginia. 
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A sample observation guide for parents developed by Maryland is 
the next exhibit. 

Another form of observation which a few states have employed was 
to use parents as monitor of the Title I program* Parents make up 
part of the monitoring teams assembled by the SEA and given training 
to perform their role. The AIR telephone survey of Title I 
coordinators revealed that 15 states involve parents in some form of 
program monitoring. 

The Orleans parish in Louisiana has developed a fairly unique 
way to involve parents in school activities. Parents are employed by 
the LEA as a Community Liaison Worker. ^The state Title I parents 
newsletter provides the following brief description of the program 
and this is presented in Exhibit A-3e. 

The California SEA disseminates a Volunteer Handbook prepared by 
the Office of the Shasta County Superintendent of Schools. This 
booklet addresses the role of volunteers in the school and gives 
suggestions and guidelines of how to play that role effectively. The 
cover page, table of contents and section suggestions for volunteers 
are presented in the exhibit. 

To summarize, the examples presented for this section are 

from: 



Pa£e 



a. Getting and Keeping Parent Involvement , Georgia ... 85 
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b. A Massachusetts Document 

c. How to Observe, Virginia 

d. Observation Guide for Parents, Maryland • 87 

e. Community Liaison Worker Program, Louisiana 91 

f. Volunteer Handbook, California ... 93 
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Exhibit A-3c. Virginia Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 1) 



How to Observe 

Parents are always welcome; at school. For the safety of 
children, however, controls for visitors are necessary* You 
should, therefore, stop at the office, introduce yourself as a ' 
PAC member, and let the principal or clerk know that you plan to 
visit the Title I program. You may even wish to call the school 
first to be sure that the children are not away on a field trip, 
being tested, or involved in some other activity which would mean 
wasted time for the parent. 

To help make your observation worthwhile, the following is 
suggested: 

Read the program description in your copy of the proposal before 
you visit 

When you arrive, take a few quiet minutes to look around: 

• Is each child occupied? (A child just thinking is 
occupied.) 

• Is the teacher occupied? (An observing teacher is 
occupied, and observation of children is essential to 
learning about their needs.) The aide, if any? 

• Are materials orderly? Does storage space seem 
sufficient to help the teacher and the children keep 
things organized? 

• Do bulletin boards show some of the things children are 
doing? Bulletin boards showing the children's work may 
not be beautiful, but the children like them better than 
teacher-prepared displays. 

• Do children seem to know how to use materials and 
equipment properly? 

• Do children seem to be working as the proposal describes? 

Wait until you leave the classroom to make any written 
notes. It may disturb children to see your writing; they 
think you are grading them. 

Watch one child until you have a good idea of what he or she 
is doingT This is especially important when there are many 
individual activities going on and everything may seem to be 
disorganized. If the child seems to knowwhat he/she is 
doing, seems to be enjoying the work, knows what to do when 
he/she finishes a task, and knows how to get help from the 
* teacher or another child if needed, then there is order 
behind the chaos. Watching one child at a time is less , 
confusing to the observer* 

Check with the teacher before working with or helping a 
child. It may be an important part of the lesson for the 
child to work independently. 

The teacher or aide will be glad to speak with you briefly or 
answer a question; but please remember that the children come 
first. Longer conferences should be scheduled during 
non-class time when the teacher can give attention to your 
questions and comments. 
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txniDit M-oa. naryiana parent, involvement riatenai vpage \ or j ) 

SAMPLE 



OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR PARENTS 



I. READING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM (Overview) 



A. Has the school developed goals 
and objectives for the reading 
program. 

B. Has the school developed a 
philosophy of reading? 

C. What basal program(s) are most 
of the Title I students using 
at each grade level? 

D. How and why were these basals 
selected for use— teacher input, 
county decision, etc. Are they 
effective? 

C. '0 

H. What is the role of., the reading 
teacher, Title I resource 
teacher, and other Title I 
staff personnel in the total 
.reading program? 

F. What supplementary programs are 
being used to -reinforce the 
basal? 

G. Are aides and other staff 
personnel usually involved in 
these activities? Are parents 
involved? B 

H. How are the media center and 
media specialist used in : xe- 
inforcing reading skills? 

I. How does the staff feel about 
the reading program? (Strengths, 
weaknesses, projections) 

J. Is there a skills checklist 
developed by county or 
school? 



I Saw Evidence 
Of This 


, I Would Like To 
Know More About This 






















3 


• 




• 






f 
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Exhibit A-3e. Louisiana Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 1) 



ORLEANS PARISH 

One of the ways Louisiana school systems involve parents in Title I 
is the Title I Community Liaison Worker program in Orleans parish. This a 
program provides a link between the school and the community. 

The Community Liaison Worker Program is a component of the Title I 
Program in New Orleans dedicated to develop and maintain effective parent 
involvement. 

The Community Liaison Worker (called CLWs) are parents hired to 
establish and sustain the parent advisory councils. 

The present structure provides CLW services to every Title I school 
based on the number of eligible children. They are assisnged to 
participating school to: 

\ 

Establish and maintain PACs 
Form a corp of parent volunteers 

Establish contact with community agencies and resources 
Make more home visits 

Increase or maintain the involvement of parents in 
Title I activities. 
There are 38 CLWs serving 57 elementary schools for the 1980-81 
school year. 

WANT MORE INFORMATION CONCERNING THIS PROGRAM? CONTACT: 
Natalie K. Young 

Coordinator Community Involvement 

Orleans Parish Schools 

731 St. Charles Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana ' 70130 
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Exhibit A-3f. California Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 4) 




ARENT 

HfFORMAIION 
EOGEAM 



.INFORMATION 
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Duplicated "by 
Parent Inf ormation Program 
Elementary Education Division 
California State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 95314 



February 1078 
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Exhibit A-3f . TABLE OF CONTENTS 

(page 2 of 4) 

Page 

Introduction and Objectives ......... 1 

What Qualifications Do I Need? , 2 

Code of Ethics for -Volunteers ....-* 3 

Volunteer Duties • 4 

Children Learn What They Live 6 

Suggestions for Volunteers . . * . . 7 

A Bill of Rights for Volunteers and 

A Code of Responsibility 9 

Guidelines for Positive Human Relations 11 

Volunteer Self-Evaluation Form 12 

A Glossary of Terms 14 

Bibliography 15 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR 

VOLUNTEERS . 



Exhibit A-3f (page 3 of -4) 




•Call the student by name at 
each opporturlity • 

•Listen attentively to the student, 
Encourage him to watch you as you 
talk. Working across from each 
other helps the reinforcement of 
speech better than working side- 
by-side. . 

•Start where the student is successful in the subject matter 
and proceed slowly into what he needs to learn. Always end 
the .session with a successful experience* 

•Praise the student for even the smallest success. 

•Observe t^he total student, and carefully watch his responses 
as you work. 

•If you are tutoring, ke.ep a daily record of the work and 
the progress made,< and any other observations you feel are 
important. « * 

•Approach a subject (reading, math/ etc.) in a *very specific 
way. In planning with the student, keep* your; expectations 
few, short, and clear. Present positive alternatives' instead 
of negative ones. 

•Volunteers should remember that .each session is also a s language 
experience with speaking, listening, reading and writing. 
The volunteer is to set an example by speaking in a quiet 
controlled voice. 

•Volunteers, by example, can ; teach appropriate behavior; they 
show by demonstration the quiet way to enter a room, how 
to pull a chair out, and how^to'sit down gracefully; By 
being polite to the student, they help him to learn good 
manners and to develop acceptable characteristics. 

•Leave the technical job of teaching to the teacher. Volunteers 
support and supplement the instructional 'program* of .the classroom 
teacher; the volunteer role is assistance, not replacement. . 

'* • * * 

*A volunteer should. be capabla of adjusting to the teac-hers's 
way of doing things and be able to follow .directions . 
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Exhibit A-3f. {page 4 of 4) . 
•Become familiar with school and classroom policies and practices. 



•Sign the attendance record sheet on. each day of service. 

•Whenever possible, attend all pre- and inservice workshops 
provided for the training of volunteers. 

'•Communicate regularly with- the teacher via ' meetings , notes 
or telephone. 

•Act as a positive and enthusiastic source of information 
about the volunteer program. \ 

•Be flexible! Don't be afraid to admit your mistakes; nobody 
is perfect. Students are - delighted with this honesty. It 
gives them a chance to "teach" you, and an opportunity -for 
the two of you to learn together, which is important both 
academically and personally. 

•Be patient — remember, teachers and i students are human. They 
will have good days as well as bad' days and will not perform 
at 100 percent efficiency all the time. . . NO ONE DOES!!! 



. . . FINAL SUGGESTION 

•BE AWARE AND READY TO ACT 
It is not easy to know when to give assistance. Always try 
to allow time for the child to make some effort or attempt 
toward accomplishment and judge from there. If he can manage, 
let him! Lend encouragement but moVe only to prevent frustra- 
tion or catastrophe. 
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4. Involving Parents Through Councils 



School and District Advisory Councils were required under the 
Title I. legislation and a great many documents sent to us by states 
focused on councils. * While councils a^e no longer required, it is clear 
that they are an option that districts may choose. Consequently, some the 
more noteworthy materials we received regarding councils are presented 
,here. 

The first example is an 11-page document prepared by Oklahoma. It 
presents some basic requirements for councils and then offers helpful 
suggestions regarding possible structure and activities. 

# The next three examples in this section have to do with council 
procedures. Sample bylaws are presented from the South Carolina Title I 
Manual- -A sheet describing procedures for decision by consensus prepared 
by Oregon is presented next; and lastly a sheet from Wisconsin providing 
suggestions for making motions is presented. 

For additional information on simplified parliamentary procedure, 
Pennsylvania sent us a brochure developed by the League of Women Voters 
< describing Robert's Rules of Order. It is available from the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, 1730 M Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, Pub. No. 136, for 30 cents. Quantity prints on request. 

To recap, the examples that follow this section are: Page 

a. Parent Advisory Councils, Oklahoma ......... 99 

b. Sample Bylaws, South Carolina ...... m 

c. Procedures for Decision by Consensus, Oregon .... 115 

d. Suggestions for Making Motions, Wisconsin ..... 117 



Exhibit A-4a. Oklahoma Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 11) 

Parent Advisory Councils 



Purpose 

Congress realizes the importance of involving parents, in the education of 
their children. The Title I project 'is an intensive effort which includes par- 
ents serving in a key role- Congress specifies in the Title I law the require- 
ment that parent advisory councils be formed to insure that parents will have 
an active voice in planning, implementing', and evaluating the Title I program.. 
Congress requires that both school and district level parent advisory councils 
be formed. 

*•.•'« 

3asic Regul ations 

"Each local educational agency shall demonstrate . . .that it has estab- 
lished an advisory council for the entire school district . . . (and) an advisory 
council for each school. . . ." 

Each parent advisory council will: 

t 1. Have as a^majority of its members parents of current" or pro- 
jected participating students. 

2. Have a membership elected by parents in the designated school. 

• attendance area(s) according to an established procedure which ' * 
is on file. 

3. Be given responsibility f or^adv i s i ng the school district in 
the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the program 
through a series of schedu 1 ed- act i vi t i tes . 

4. Receive sufficient information for. each council member to 
function in an appropriate capacity. 

t* 

' • ... ** * 

5. Formally meet. to provide parents of students to be served an 
opportunity to submit comments relating to this program appli- 
cation prior t'o its submission. - * * - 

* * 

6. Receive appropriate training and orientation to assist it in 
carrying out its functions -as required. 

Member sh ? p . , 

The school district, wi ch the assistance of the district advisory council, 
.will outline the membership procedure for school and district advisory councils. 
All the parents and general public must be given advance notice of when, where 
and how the election will take place. ? 

Any parent who has a child eligible for Title i may take part in choosing ' 
"the counc-rl-hr- members; however, the district may limit membership to the district 
^council to representatives from the school councils. 

E££ 99 9 3 



Exhibit A-4a. (page 2 of 11) 
School District Responsibilities 



Your PAC is not aione on the field with no one to suggest plays or to run 
interference for it. The school, district has the duty to help in any way it can 
and is required to make available to each PAC: 

1. Copies of the Title I laws, federal and state Title I regulations 
and guidelines, and program d I rectj ves . 

2. Appropriate training materials and orientation to assist in 
carrying out PAC rssponsibi 1 i ties. 

The school district shall provide each PAC with the following: 

1. Copies of the current Title I application, pr'ior applications, 
needs assessment summaries, progress reports, evaluations, and 
o'cher related project Information. 

2. Procedures for coordinating its responsibilities and functions 
with the school district, including listening and responding to 
parent recommendations and suggestions. 

Parent Advisory Council Responsibilities * 

@& 

The PAC is the group which serves to promote active parent Involvement in 
planning, carrying out and determining the effectiveness of the Title I program. 
The PAC has -the following responsibilities: 

1. To operate under procedures which are adequate. to insure timely 
meetings and the maintenance of minutes of such meetings. 

2. To review Title I regulations, guidelines, and program directives. 

3. To participate in orientation regarding the Title I program and 
to review Title I program documents ;submi tted by the school 

di strict '(e.g. , application, needs assessment, progress reports, 
and evaluations) . ■» 

k\ To consider the special educational needs of the children to be 
served by Title I, provide an opportunity for parents of parti- 
cipants 'to present cheir views, and to make recommendations 
concerning programs to address the greatest educational needs 
of participating children. 



Review and Complaint Procedure 

■ ■ t 

The State educational agency shall establish procedures for investigating 
complaints alleging violations of Title I or Title I regulations. 

In accord with federal r*qui rements , the Oklahoma Department of Education has 
established a procedure for hearing and resolving complaints of alleged Title I 
q violations which consist of: 
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1. A series of actions for resolving the complaints of parents at 
the local 1 evel . 

2.. An appeal process should local action not be acceptable to the 
.parent (s) . ; 

3* Provisions for the gathering and presentation of evidence. 

k. Specific time limits for hearing of the complaint and the 
rendering of a decision concerning the complaint. 



Definition and Purpose 



J. 



The improvement of Title I services to children is a common goal of parents 
and school district personnel. Parent advisory councMs make a special contribu- 
tion to achieving that' goal by serving as advisors to the school district and by 
their active review and approval of the district's Title I application. 

Basic Regulations ° 

"♦ . . procedures shall include provision for affording timely and adequate 
notice to the parents and the genera! public . . . of the time, place, and method 
whereby such election would be made- 11 

LEAs must be able to document that their PAC "has been given responsibility 
for advising the local educational agency in the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of such program or project." 

'."That all parents of children to be served have had an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views concerning the application to the appropriate school council, 
and that each council has had an opportun \ ty to submit its comments to the local 
educational agency which shall consider such comments in determining whether or 
not the application shall be -approved and submftted to the state educational 
agency." '"a* 

Federal regulations require that each parent advisory council be given. the 
opportunity to review and comment on the school districts Title i application 
before it is submitted to the state for approval and funding. 

Possible Organization 

The federal regulations do not dictate a specific PAC leadership structure. 
However, the regulations do require local school districts to provide PACs with 
a considerable amount of information throughout the course of a year and the PAC 
is expected to consider, to review, and to act upon that information. If a PAC 
does nothing else, it is expected to review the district's appl ication for Title 
funds, *and to approve or disapprove it. 

The form of your organization should be as simple, or as comp 1 i cated , as is 

gequlfed~ta.~eaah.^ t wants to accom o 1 i sh . _A_. 
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whose members seek involvement In project planning and evaluation, and who main- 
tain an active interest In day-to-day project activities, will require an organi- 
zation which supports such involvement* Such an organization might have some, 
or all, of the following characteristics: 

1. An organized leadership s tructTTre^such as chairperson, vice- 
chairperson, secretary. 

2. A PAC calendar, of activities related to a schedule of meetings, 
which leads up to review and approval of the Title I application 
in the spring. 

3. A self-appraised procedure by wh i ch. concerned members can deter- 
mine how well (or poorly) PAC objectives are being achieved. 

4. A procedure or plan to notify members - of meeting dates. 

Elected Officers and Standing- Commi ttees 

In this traditional approach, members of the organization are nominated and 
elected to the offices of chairperson (or president), vice-chairperson', and sec- 
retary. There are good reasons to consider two-year terms for PAC officers. 
Title I project activities can be complex and newl y-el ected leadership often 
requires start-up c time to learn the ropes. Two-year terms enable a PAC to profit 
from the on-the-job training time invested in its officers- If, moreover, two- 
year terms are staggered, new officers will always benefit from the presence of 
experienced officers on the management teams . 

Hints for Electing Officers 

1. ^Notify members of election* time and place. 

2. Nominate caniaates and ask for volunteers for chairperson. 

3. Give each candidate time to tell his qualifications and why he 
wants to be elected. 



k. Provide each member a slip of paper on which to write his 
selection for the office. 

5. Have two persons tally votes Snd announce Winner. 

6. N Repeat this procedure for each officer. 

Appointing Committees 

The chairperson should, appoint commi ttees wi th the consent of the members. 
It is important that the commi ttees know what they are to accomplish and be given 
any assistance that they need- It usual ly' helps to set up a timetable for 

t tee ._wo rk . so_*_ha t _ a..meetj ng^ can_ be_ set m . to, A'.scusj^the i r f i nd i ngs 
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A .final note: ££^* n 50 many other things, there is no ''correct 11 way to 
organize your PAC . ^Experiment with different approaches until you find the type 
of organization you are comfortable with. 

.» 

8y1 aws 

, Bylaws are simply a set of rules, agreed to by a majority of the members, 
that specify how the organization is to be run. Bylaws state generally accepted 
rules about the structure and operation of the organ i zat ion , such as: 

1. Its name, such as ,Ford District Parent Advisory Council. 

-2. Its purpose^- " • . .To advise the„3choo.l district in the design 
and ope rftfon of compensatory education programs funded under 
Title I ESEA." 

3- Terms and conditions of memberships--w} o may and may riot belong, 

and for how long; how and when new members are elected; members ^ 
rights and responsibilities. ^ 

k. Of ficers--ti ties , duties, and terms of each office. 



5. Election procedures -"how and when officers are nominated and 
elected; how they may be replaced between elections. 

6. Cofnmi t tees --how and why PAC committers are to be organ! zed; how 
and when members are appointed to them, replaced, or removed, 

7. Meeti ngs--how often, or on what sort of schedule the PAC should 
meet; what constitutes a quorum; what procedures govern the 
conduct of meetings. 

8. Amendements — how bylaws can be changed. 

The adoption of a Set of bylaws is not important in and of itself. However, 
the act of working up a set'of bylaws provides the opportunity for you to deter- 
mine how your PAC will function. 

Once your PAC's bylaws have been written they should be of fici a 1 1 y approved 
by both the PAC and t'he school district, District approval might take the form 
of the superintendent's or school board chairperson's signature. 

PAC Acti vi t ies 



While it is not practical to suggest a single activity schedule here since 
every PAC is different, one approach to scheduling your PAC activities is out- 
lined below. It reflects only a part.of the" 1 acti vi ties in which your PAC might 
engage. 

1. Early in the fall find out when the next year's application must 
be submitted to the State Department of Education. Schedule a 

~ ffi^eT't*ng"1yefoTe""Tharr istibtn issiondate. 
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2. Then decide ifyour PAC wants to actively participate in project 
design. If so, meet with the project director to determine how 
the PAC can cooperate in that activity. Find out when needed 
information can be made available (evaluation reports, needs 
assessment data, school selection data, etc) and appoint 
review committees as appropriate. Schedule a series of PAC 
meetings at which committee reports can be submitted and 
.discussed. 



Planning a PAC Meeting 

1. Decide what items you want to cover ar\d plan agenda. 

2. - Mail meeting notices to members, staff and parents well in 

advance (about two weeks) . Specify date, time, place, and 
agenda. You might want to include a tour of the Title I 
classrooms . 

3« Follow-up reminders, by phone or second notice*, a day or two 
before the meeting help to insur^ a good turnout. 

k. Plan for refreshments. 

5- Start on time* 

6. Set a time limit for the business meeting and stick to it.* 
7« AUow time for questions and answers. 

8. Arrange- to have minutes distributed to all members within a 
reasonable time after the meeting. 



Definition and Purpose * 

Training is an organized activity through which PAC members learn about 
Title I, their project, and their rights and responsibilities. Training may 
be conducted by experienced PAC members, by school district staff, by State 
Department of Education personnel, or by consultants. Training should result 
in your parent advisory council playing a stronger advisory role in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of your Title I project. Finally, training should lead*to 
a closer working relationship between PAC members, Title I parents, and school 
drstrict personnel . 



Possible Act i vi ties 

As one of its first activities Title I administrators and the PAC chairper 
son should plan an information and training program for the year. The training 
should start with a general orientation relating to planned PAC activities. 
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Orientation should provide those in attendance 'with a basic understanding 
of Title I and parent involvement, the local Title I project, and the parent 
advisory councM. It should also assist your PAC to decide what steps to take 
next and to lay out a schedule of activities for the nest of the year. 

After the' or ientation , the balance of the year's training schedule depends 
on a number of thi ngs--bcw well your PAC is organized^ what project activities . 
are of interest to your fellow members, and what sorts of problems have begun 
to show up. 

If your PAC is already organized your members may want to take up specific 
project act ivi ties such as needs assessment or monitoring. The important thing 
to remember, though, is that training in such subjects ought to btf organised in 
response to your members' interests and needs. 

* J 

It mighr seem that a we 1 1 -organ i zed and active PAC need *iot bother with a 
training schedule. But new people, with new interests and ideas,, wi/11 .always 
stimulate new directions and approaches for the PAC to explore. For example, 
you^mlght want to e.<periement with new forms of organization and leadership, or 
you might want to improve communication between PAC members' and. district person- 
nel. The need for training is continuous* regardless of how long or how 'well 
your PAC has been organized. 

The question to be asked in setting up your tra i n i ng schedule is, M What 
training do we want and need, and v/hen shall w.e have it? M 

Just a word about how your PAC tra in i ng sess ions might be conducted. There 
are many wasy you can go — s i ng le /speakers , team trainers , .smal 1 group discussion, 
role-playing, classroom visitations, and combinations of tjJne above. Whichever 
approach you choose, always encourage your fel low members 'to ask questions and 
to express their personal concerns. The active participation of all PAC mem- 
bers is important. Wei 1 -organ i zed training sessions will ensure the continuing 
interest and involvement of both old and new members. - 



What to Cover 

Your training program might want to include training on thes'e topics 



-1. An overview of Title I, highlighting the major federal and state 
rules and regulations. 

2. An introduction to your school district's Title I project with 
a review of the approved application and staff description of 
actual operations. » • . u 

3. An overview of parent involvement and the role, of parent advisory 
councils as defined by federal and state .guidelines. 

k t An introduction to parent involvement at the local level - through a 
review of your PAC's history, past act i v'i t ies , and accomplishments. 

v A 
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How to Sec Up Training Sessions 

o 

1, ^ Find out what members of council feel they want to learn. These 

ideas may be combined arid the group may vote on topics for 
workshops. 

2. Select resource person and materials for the workshop. These may 
be district personnel or outside consultants* 

3* Plan time'and date for workshop convenient for both resource 
person and FAC. 

k/^kind suitable meeting place and arrange for PAC to use.it. Be 
^ sure there are enough chairs, tables, and other needed equipment. 

. 5» Not i fy .members -of workshop.* 

%. Plan for refreshments, name-tags, and sign-in sheet. 

7. Arrange for handout material if needed. Be sure you^haVe *xtra 
copies for u/iexpected visitors. 

H / - t • 

8. Plan a* way to g^t participants 1 reactions after the workshop. 
This can be dcJne'by -having an evaluation sheet filled out after 
the workship while it.'Is fresh in their minds. 

9. Reconfirm all arrangements prior to event. 

/ 

Resources 

Several resources are .available to support your PAC training activities: 

SahcoZ V<U&Uc£.' The Title I director and staff should be your principal., 
training resource. The school district is required "to provide copies of the 
Title I regulations and a description of your di strict 1 s Title I project. Since 
the district also provtdes in-service trailing for Title I teachers. and aides, 
PAC members might attend some of those sessions to learn about the procedures 
and methods they. use. 

ConALLLtcuvt* . There are a number of qualified persons and organizations 
competent in communication and leadership training, in Title J project design 
and development , and in PAC requirements and procedures. m There are alst^per- 
sons who have developed successful Title I programs. They can help you plan 
and conduct orientation and skill development workshops. - 

Ex.pvU.ZYizzd PAC Membe/tA. Experienced PAC members are an important resource, 
They can orient new PAC members to the district's Title I project and to those 
acti vi ties, which are a part of the local PAC life. 

Qtkvi V<L*>£Uct PAC. You might invite PACs* from neighboring districts to 
cooperate in the conduct pf joint workshops for parents and district personnel. 
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Tittz I Fundi. PAC training, costs are a proper expense under Title I 
regulations, and can be provided for in the district's Title I budget. Swch 
training-related costs as tuition, transportation, babysitting, and meals for 
PAC members can be reimbursed, as can consultant fees for technical assistance. 

Definition and Purpose 

Keeping parents interested is necessary to maintain an active Parent Advi- 
sory Council. Following are tips on how to attract members and provide them 
witK a feeling of accomplishment. 



Hints for ,Noti fy ing Parents 

Right after the school selects the children to be served their parents should 
be in/ormed. This is a convenient time to invite them to attend PAC meetings. 
Some suggestions for* reaching parents include: 

Phone calls by parent volunteers, aides, etc. 

Home visits by parent volunteers, aides, etc.. You may wish to 
call ahead of time or leave a note if no one is home. 

Notices can bje sent home with students^ You cannot always depend 
on" this method since many notes don't mSke it to the parents. 

Letters may be mailed. Th i s , however , may be expensive. To get 
the most for your money you may want. to include meeting notices 
with * news letters and other literature. 

Neighborhood coffee meetings might be frsi4 a* a parent's f^ome. 
Parents maybe encouraged to attend by talkies to someone 
directly. This is a good way to §et in F orma*;> ;n far needs 
assessment. 

«? - 

Invitations- may be s^ent to parents invsiing them to an open house. 

Social activitfen such as picnics, potlucks, field days, etc., 
may be held in evenings or on weekends. 

Neighborhood newspapers, radio stations, flyers on community 
bul let i n boards , and community service agencies may be able to 
assist, you in publ^^shing meetings or activities. 

All of these approaches require thit you know who the Title 1 parents are in 
order to. recruit them. The best way to get that information js to ob'tain a list 
of names of parents from the Title J staff as soon as 'the. ch'i 1 dren have been 
selected for the project. Recruiting from such a list will helo you to satisfy 
the -requi rement that a majority of the PAC members be .parents of children served 
by the project. However, we! cannot infringe upon a parent's right to privacy. 
Only those parents who have given their consent can be identified as being 4 
parents of children receiving- Tit le I services. 
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( Recrui t i ng 

A PAC can go about recruiting new members just about any way it wants, so 
long as members are 11 . . . elected by the parents in each school attendance 
area . " ^ 

Whatever approach to recruiting you adopt, one thing must be kept in mind- 
most parents wijl be interested in Title I and will be willing to serve in your 
PAC because of v their own child's involvement. They should be given every oppor- 
o tunity. to voice their own concerns and interests. Their role in Title I and the 
PAC should be described, wherever possible, in terms of helping their own and 
other children. Given that understanding, thc'e are several ways, to approach a 
prospective member. 

Once members 7 have been recruited there remains the business of keeping them- 
and keeping them active. The, first and last r,ule to remember is, "Use them or 
lose them, 11 The best way to do' that is to make sure that each one works at some 
part of the project — whether in planning, in evaluation, or in direct services 
to youngsters. Parents will willingly stay involved only if by doing so they 
can contribute to the education of their children. They drop out when they feel 
that membership Is for the sake of membership alone. Indeed, a PAC that has 
been organised just to satisfy government regulations is a waste of everybody's 
t i me . 

1. Briefly describe the Ti tie I project in your school" and district 
and explain how students are selcted and served. A demonstration 
of the Title I project by teacher and s tudents--perhaps as part 
of an open house--is an excellent v;ay to tell folks how your 
project works. 

2. Discuss the success of the project, talk about the achievement of 
all students served, and mention some individual success stories. 

3- Explain the value of parent participation, and show how PAC 
recommendations or actions have improved- your Title I project 
in the past. 

b. Describe why parents are needed in the PAC and how they can 

contribute to their children's education. For instance, parents . . 

may serve on a needs assessment task force or evaluation 
committee, or may tutor in a classroom. 



Hints for Making it Easier for Parents to be Active 

Beyond that there are a number of things you can do to make it easier for, 
parents to take an active part in continuing PAC activities: 

1. Hold meetings at times and places most convenient for the mem- 
bers: weekday mornings when the children are in school, or 
evenings so father? may attend; rotate meeting places among 
target schools, members' homes, and community agencies. 
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2. Mail meeting notices 2nd. agendas at least a week In advance; 
name a M commi ttee-of-one" to call and remind all PAC members 
of meeting times and places. 

3. Arrange car pools and babysitting swaps; provide babysitters 
where yocj meet; use the PAC budget, as necessary, to provide 
babysi tt ing. 

*f. Schedule occasional potluck dinners, picnics, or luncheons to 
liven up your meetings* 
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• SDE Illustration - Bylaws , 



In order to meet the procedural requirements for meetings the SEA 
offers these bylaws, as a possible example. The wording takes the frame- 
work of a local school council but could be changed to reflect the orga- 
nization of the district PAC as well. 

ARTICLE 1 

Name : 

The name of the organization shall be the » 

hereinafter referred to as the T.itle I School PAC. 

ARTICLE 2 

Objectives : 

The objecttve~of -the-Tftle-I--Se-hoal PAC shall b e to assist the school to 
bring about the cooperation and coordination of community resources which 
^may be of value to the school in the operation of the Title I program. 
The Title I School PAC shall provide advice and assistance and be involved 
in: 

1. Planning the Title I Project 

2. Developing the Title I Project 
-3. Operating the Title I Project 

• 4. Evaluating the Title I Project 

ARTICLE 3 

Membership : 
Section I 

The PAC shall consist of members. 

Parents of participating Title I children shall comprise. at 
least a simple majority of the Title I School PAC. 

Section II 

The term for members is one year,, and until each successor 
has been elected and qualified, starting^jnJ3ctobe r of qach 
year. 

Section III 

The method of election of Title I School PAC members shall be 
as follows: 

(Choose one of the models described on Pages 11-9 through 
11-10 or another that would meet legal requirements 
and insert here.) 

ill 
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ARTICLE 4 



Meetings : 

Section I 

The Tit,e I School PAC shall meet on the second Monday evening 
in each month at the local school. 

ARTICLE 5 

Officers : 0 
Section I 

The officers of the Title I School PAC shall be a chairperson, 
vice-chairperson s and secretary-treasurer. 

„ Section II 

The officers of the Title I School PAC shall be elected for a 
one year term and until each successor has been selected and 
qualified. 

Section III 

The chairperson shall preside at all meetings of the Title I 
School PAC and may sign all letters, reports, and other commu- 
nications of the Council. 



Section IV 

The duties of the vice-chairperson shall be to represent the 
chairperson in assigned duties and to substitute for the chair- 
- person during his/her absence. 

Section V 

The secretary-treasurer shall keep the minutes of the meetings, 
both regular and special, of the Council and shall promptly 
transmit to each of the members and to the school. He/she shall 
also keep accurate records of the Council's finances. 

ARTICLE 6 

Election of Officers : 



Section I 

The slate shall be presented to the general membership at its 
October meeting. Elections shall be held at the November 
meeting of the Title I School PAC. A ballot that includes the 
names of the nominees shall be mailed no latSr than two (2) 
weeks prior to the November meeting of the Title I School PAC. 

Nominations may also be made at the November meeting. 
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Section II 



Officers shall be elected by the vote of the members present, 
and a secret ballot shall be used. The election shall be con 
ducted by the chairperson of a nominating committee. 



.ARTICLE 7 

Quorum : 

At the meetings of the Title I School PAC a quorum shall be constituted 
by those members who are present. 

ARTICLE 8 % 

Standing Committees: 
Section I 

The following standing committees shall be established to oversee 
required functions of the PAC: 

(1) Membership ' 

(2) In-service Training 

(3) Complaint 

(4) Dissemination 

Section II 

Each committee shall be composed of members of the PAC and shall 
be elected following the election of officers. 

ARTICLE 9 



Amendments : 
Section I 

These Bylaws may be changed. by a 2/3 vote by the members 
present at the Title I School PAC. 

* Section II 

The proposed amendment shall be sent out with the meeting announce- 
ment *t least twa ^ 
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TO USE WITH PAC 


This can be reviewed with the PAC and if appropriate, set up as the procedure 
for making decisions. 




PROCEDURES FOR DECISION BY CONSENSUS 




ji .... 

A person states the decision that 1s proposed. 


2. 


Someone offers a paraphrase of the decision; that is, puts the decision in 

his or her own words. ~ 


3. 


The person proposing the decision judges the accuracy of the paraphrase. 
If it Is Inaccurate, repeat the process. 


4. 


If the paraphrase 1s accurate, the person proposing the decision or the 
chairperson asks each group munber, in turn, to state whether or not he or 
she can support the decision, and if not, to state an alternative, if he or 
she wishes." 


5. 


If all persons agree to support the decision, consensus exists and the 
decision is made. 


6. 


If one or more persons do not agree to support the decision, but offer 
alternatives, test each alternative by asking each group member whether or 
not he or she can support it. At this point, the decision is made official 
either by voting or by having group members make some visible sign, such as 
raising their thumbs, that they support the decisions and accept the con- 
ditions of consensus. 0 . 


7. 


If consensus cannot be reached on existing alternatives, ask if there are 
other alternatives that anyone can suggest. 


8. 


If no alternative can be found upon which consensus can be reached, try to 
locate reasons (for example, lack of information, inappropriate time to 
make the' decision, etc.) why persons are unwilling to reach consensus. 


9. 


If consensus is not reached, set a new time to attempt to make the decision. 

rflMnTTTAM? flP rflKKPM^IK 
UUnUI 1 iUrO Ur LUnitriOU i 





o Everyone agrees to support the decision, though it may not be every- 
one's first choice. 

o Everyone agrees that he or she has had sufficient opportunity to 
influence the decision. 

o Everyone can state what the decision is. 


© ■ 
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SAMPLE " SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING MOTION S 



A motion is a proposed action for the parent council to consider. 
A motion is made by: 

1. Member saying "Mr. /Mrs. Chairperson" -- waiting to speak until 
the Chairperson acknowledges — then s tat inq the motion clearly. 
"I move that the parent council do a survey of parents to 
identify volunteer tutors to help in the Title I reading lab." 

2. After the motion has been made, a member either says "I second 
the motion," without being recognized by the Chairperson or 
the Chairperson asks if there is a second to the motion. 



3., If the motion gets a second, the Chairperson states "It has been 
moved and seconded that......" 

4. The motion is now peiding and can be considered for discussion. 

5. Discussion H conducted by each member addressing the 
Chairperson. 

6. After the discussion, the Chairperson asks, "Are you ready for 
the guestioqs?" 

7. The Chairperson restates the motion and says, "All those in 
favor of the motion say 'Aye'", and then "All those. opposed 

8- The Chairperson then announces whether the motion is carried or 
defeated. 
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5. Parents* Role in the Design and Implementation of Programs 

Since responsibility for consulting parents regarding design 
and implementation of program remain^ in Chapter 1, suggestions for 
accomplishing this under Title I are presented here as a separate section. 

The first example is from the state of North Carolina. It is a memo 
on parent participation in the planning, implementation, and evaluation of 
programs. We received a document with virtually identical information 
from Georgia. It appears this information was originally assembled by New 
Jersey. The North Carolina document is presented here because it contains 
an added suggestion that parents serve as monitors of the program and 
contains information on the Title I evaluation models. 

The next example was prepared by Connecticut. It is a brief listing 
of possible activities for Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating. It is 
followed by excerpts taken from a handbook on Parent Involvement In 
Compensatory Education Projects produced by the Michigan Department of 
Education. 

Following these examples two forms are presented. The first was 
developed by Oregon in order to gain needs assessment information from 
parents. The second was developed by Mon tana and -~as ks par e nts to evaluate 
the program. 

The examples for this section were taken from: Page 

a- Memo on parent participation in planning, 
implementation and evaluation of programs, 
North Carolina (Georgia and New Jersey) ...... 121 

b. Possible Activities for Planning, Implementing 

and Evaluation, Connecticut 127 

c. Excerpts from Parent Involvement In Compensatory 
Education Projects, Michigan • 129 

d. Needs Assessment Information from Parents, Oregon .131 

e. Parent Evaluation Form, Montana 133 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA RALEIGH 




JULY 8, 1980 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: REGIONAL ESEA, TITLE I "COORDINATORS 

FROM: Enrnvtt N. lUmb/iougk,' ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
DIVISION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

SUBJECT: PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION, 
AND EVALUATION OP TITLE I PROGRAMS 

* 

NOTE: This information is intended for dissemination 
by the Region Title I Coordinator^ if you deem 
it important for the district and school advi- 
sory councils in your regions. If there are 
questions* please call or write. 



PLANNIiNG 

DEVELOPING THE TITLE I APPLICATION " 

TASK - PARENT PARTICIPATION 
IDENTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLE SCHOOLS 

REVIEW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE VARIOUS METHODS OF 
IDENTIFYING ELIGIBLE SCHOOLS ANV HAKE RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING THE }*REFERRED APPROACH. 

IDENTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLE STUDENTS 

FWD^UTi^HAT^STS~AREr J EEtNG GIVEN. — - - - 



FIND OUT WHAT CUT OFF SCORE IS BEING USED TO DETERMINE 
PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY. 
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SEEDS ASSESSMENT 

■ , WERE ARE SEVERAL KEY QUESTIONS YOUR PAC MIGHT ASK: 

- Is tkz/iz a studz'-vt QKowp whosz unmzt 
zducational nzzds should bz considzizd? 

- Is thzAZ an. otdaniztd nzzds asszssmznt 
pnaczduJiz in thz distnict?- 

- Is thzfiz a new 4 oua.cz oi information 
about studznt nzzds that should bz uszd? 

- Ale thzKZ othzn. atizas ofr concern that 
should bz addJizsszd? 

. THE PAC CAW PARTICIPATE €Y: 

- Hzlping to plan tkz pn,oczss. 

- Participating in thz collzction c£ data., 
including patent sunvzys. 

- Hzlping district sta&& zvaluatz tkz 
information gathzfizd. 



SELECTION OF. TARGET SCHOOLS 

• . TARGET SCHOOLS CAW SE SELECTED AS. A RESULT OF ANSWERS TO 
SUCH QUESTIONS AS: 

- What otnzn. similar. szrs)iczs alr,zady ate 
bzing providzd in zligiblz schools? 

- Which zligiblz schools havz thz grzat&st 
unmzt basic skills nzzds? 

- What kinds of szrviczs should bz offzrzd, 
to what studznts , in what gradz Izvzls ? 

- To what H'imbzA. o{ studznts should Titlz I 
szrviczs hz limitzd in ordzr. to have thz 
grzatzst impact? 



DESIGN PROGRAM 

. PROGRAM PESIGW ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE SCHEDULED EARLY 
ENOUGH IW THE YEAR TO PERMIT PREPARATION OP THE TITLE I 
APPLICATIONS, ITS FULL PAC REVIEW AWP APPROVAL, AND SUB- 
MITTAL TO THE SEA BY THE ESTABLISHED DEADLINE. 
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. PAC REVIEW - EARLY IN THE SCHOOL YEAR - OF 'THE PREVIOUS 
YEAR'S PROJECT, PARTICULARLY HOW WELL IT SATISFIED ITS 
OBJECTIVES, SHOULD BEGIN PROJECT DESIGN ACTIVITIES. 

. THE BEST INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH TO MEET STUDENT NEEDS 
SHOULD THEN BE DETERMINED. DECISIONS MUST BE MADE CON- 
CERNING PROGRAMS TO BE TAUGHT, INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF TO 
SE HIRED, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES TO BE PURCHASED. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN 
THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE TITLE I PROGRAM 

AFTER THE TITLE I PROJECT IS DESIGNED AND 
APPROVED, THERE ARE FURTHER IMPORTANT ROLES 
FOR PARENTS AND THE PAC TO PLAN IN ITS OPERA- 
TION. ORGANIZED PAC INVOLVEMENT CAN TAKE 
THE FORM OF: 

. CALLING ON AND DISCUSSING THE PROJECT WITH OTHER 
PARENTS. 

. SPEAKING BEFORE COMMUNITY GROUPS ABOUT THE TITLE I 
PROJECT. 

. HELPING TITLE I STAFF PLAN SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR 
PARENTS. 

. DEVOTING A PART OP EACH PAC MEETING TO REPORTS FROM 
TITLE I STAFF. 

. REVIEWING AND DISCUSSING PROJECT REPORTS SUBMITTED 
TO SPI. 

. OBSERVING THE DAY-TO-DAY OPERATION OF THE PROJECT 
IN TITLE I CLASSROOMS, 

. RECRUITING AND SCHEDULING VOLUNTEERS TO WORK AS 
TUTORS, AIDES OR RESOURCE PERSONS IN TITLE I CLASS- 
ROOMS. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT FORM OF PROJECT PARTICI- 
PATION BY PARENTS IS THE INDIVI DUAL CLASS - 
ROOM VISIT. IT PROVIDES THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PARENTS TO FIND OUT HOW THEIR CHILDREN ARE 
DOING AND HOW THEY CM HELP TEEM DO BETTER. 
INDIVIDUAL INVOLVEMENT CAN ALSO CONSIST OF: 

. HELPING TO PLAN AND CONDUCT FIELD TRIPS FOR STUDENTS. 
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. HELPING TITLE I STUDENTS MAKE SETTER USE OF THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 

. WORKING AS A CLASSROOM AWE OR TUTOR ON A ONE-TO-ONE • 
BASTS. 

. MAKING PERSONAL CALLS ON PARENTS OF OTHER TITLE I 
STUDENTS TO SHOW THEM HOW THEY CAN GET WVOLVtV. 

. PROVIDING TRANSPORTATION FOR OTHER PARENTS OR ARRANG- * 
1NG FOR BABY-SITTERS. 

• IT IS ALSO IMPORTANT FOR TITLE I PARENTS 
TO MONITOR LOCAL TITLE I PROGRAMS. MONI- 
TORING LOOKS AT WHETHER THE TITLE I STAFF 

: IS CJIRRIING OUT THE PROJECT AS IT WAS 

PLANNED AND AS. FEDERAL AND STATE GUIDELINES 
REQUIRE. MONITORING SHOULD BE DONE ON A 
REGULAR BASIS AND SHOULD BE SCHEDULED THROUGH 
APPROPRIATE SCHOOL OFFICIALS SO AS -NOT TO 
DISRUPT CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. PAC MEMBERS 
SHOULD BE TRAINED BEFORE ENGAGING IN FORMAL 
MONITORING. F 

: QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED IN MONITORING INCLUDE THE FOLLOW- 
ING; 

- Hew aJUL ihz 4-tarfjJ caZlzd £oa in tkz appli- 
cation been hixzd? 

- 14 thz zquipmznt puAchcL&zd uiUSi Titlz I 

being uaed Ioa pAojzct ptiApoizA? 

- Ate adequate Azzofuh bzing kzpt on 

Atudznt pAQQAZte? 

- Ate alt thz &£udzn&> bzing 4>zAvzd AzaZLy 
zli&Lblz {oa TiXlz I? 

. COMPLETED MONITORING REPORTS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THE PAC 
CHAIRPERSON ANV TITLE I DIRECTOR AND SHOULD BE FULLY DIS- 
CUSSED DURING PAC MEETING. 

. IF FORMAL MONITORING BY THE PAC IS NOT OF INTEREST, PARENTS 
MIGHT CONDUCT INFORMAL VISITS TO THE CLASSROOMS ANV DISCUSS 
PROJECT ACTIVITIES ANV STUDENT PROGRESS WITH TEACHERS ANV 
AIVES. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN 
THE EVALUATION OF 
Exhibit A- 5a. TITLE I PROGRAMS (page 5 of 6) 

SOME QUESTIONS PAGs MIGHT ASK AZOUT EVALUATION INCLUDE: 

- Wave pjizv+oui yzau* p\ojzhtA aa.cjompluh.zd 
what thzy tit oat to do? 

- Akz Apecc^cc objzcXivt& {on. ttudznt gain 
„ JizaJLUZLc. and appnapiujatz? 

" 2o tkz tz$t& g-cve an accurate pi.c\tuAz o{ 
a. 4tudznt'& pJVOQA.UA? 

- Vou tkz zvaluation plan alio pnjouiAz {ok 
tkz day-to-day mza&an.zmznt o{ Atudznt pJio- 
gAZU? 

PAGs CAN HELP IN THE EVALUATION BY: 

- Looking at pizvlouA yzanA' zvaZaatioYU 
to 4ee l{ tkz light quz6tioru> wzaz a&kzd. 

- Zzvizuting othzn. dUtxlct* ' appjxoachzi to 
Tltlz I zvaZuation. 

- .flzvizuiing tkz zducational goati o{ tkz 
pKZ&znt pAojzct to makz 4uaz tkzy okz 
AzaAonablz and appKoptilatz to chlldA.zn'4 
nzzdi and to tkz ^zm-lcza bzlng pA.ovid.zd. 

- Studying thz compZztzd zvalmtion and 
Azcammznding changzA in thz {olZjoviing 
yzatOii pAogJiam. 



. TITLE. I EVALUATION MODELS 

USOE has deviloped three evaluation models. The regula- 
tions require each LEA to use one of these models (or an 
approved alterative) to evaluate Title I projects providing 
services^ reading, language arts, and maJhematics^n gradls 
^ through 12. Although certain procedures are required to 

HViUZ^i tst±fflat8S of Tit l« I Program impact, these model 
are intended to permit as much local flexibility as possible. 

(VlAl ?! n ° d<1S requir " that "udents be given pretests 
irttil t ?e °V fi ! hC be 8 inniQ 8 °* th. student's entry int 
if 1 pr °8 ran) and » P°" test (a test after or at the en 
of the project period). The models are: 

1. THE NORM-REFERENCED MODEL. 

A norm referenced test compares Title I 
students' performance with the perfor- 
mance of a sample of children who were 
tested to establish the "norm" or average 
level of performance for that test. This 
model uses pretests and post tests to 
detenine the extent to which Title I 125 
students' performance improved during, pro- 
gram participation. T'2o. 
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Z. THE COMPARISON GROUP MODEL. 

In this model, the performance of Title I 
children is compared to that of a similar 
group of students not receiving Title I 
services. Each group of children is given 
pretests and post tests and the scores of 
the two groups are compared to determine 
the difference in performance between chil- 
dren who participated in the Title I pro- 

♦ gram and children who did not participate. 



3. THE SPECIAL REGRESSION MODEL. 

In this model, a group of, children is given 
a pretest. Title I services are provided 
to children scoring below the cut-off. Chil- 
dren scoring above the cut-off are used as 
the comparison group. Subsequently, both 
groups are given a post test. By using 
statistical procedures called the "regression 
model" the post test scores of the two groups 
of children can be compared to determine hew 
much the Title I program improved Title I 
students* sec/res beyond the level at which 
they would have been expected to score had 
they not received Title I services. 



EVALUATION SCHEDULES 

With the new three year local Title I evalu- 
ation requirements, it is important to ensure 
that a representative number of LEAs in each 
state conducts evaluations during each of the 
three years. Thus, USOE has worked with SEAs 
to develop evaluation schedules. SEAs will 
inform LEAs of the year in which they are to 
conduct their Title I evaluation. 

CREDITS: The above information was provided in part by the New Jersey State Wide 
Parent Advisory Council, ESEA Title I. § 

ENCLOSURES: Included are six copies (booklets) of highlights from the USOE 
Regional Parental Involvement Workshop, Jackson, Mississippi, February 25-27, 1380. 
This office received fifty (SO) copies. » 



ENfC/ec 
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Under Title I regulations, Parent Advisory Councils have responsi- 
bility for advising the school district on planning, operating and evalu- 
ating the Title I program. To dc iu, PAC members must receive information 
and training. Suggestions for activities in each of these areas are pre- 
sented below. 

1. Planning 

a. Develop and distribute to parents in the attendance area 
a Title I needs assessment questionnaire. Summarize the 
results of the questionnaire and make program* recommendations 
to school officials, 

b. Conduct interviews with Title I staff on ways to improve the 
program. Present interview findings to school officials. 

c. Develop .an itemized budget for the coming year's parent 
activities. 



2. Implementing 

a. Conduct in-school observations of Title I projects in the dis- 
trict. Prepare a report of findings and present it to school 
officials. 

b. Identify ways in which parents C3tn assist teachers in the class- 
room or can participate in special' Title I events such as field 
trips and after-school activities. 

c. Identify community people and resources with which the Title I 
program can be coordinated in order to extend and enrich the 
Title I program. 

3. Evaluating 

/' a.. Invite the program evaluator(s) to, present Title I evaluation 

results. Make suggestions on how the program (or the evaluation 
design) can be improved. 

b. Develop a special instrument to obtain parents 1 evaluations of 
the Title I program and present these findings to school offi- 
cials. 

c. Design and conduct an evaluation of the school district's PAC 
organization. Develop and report of findings, with recommenda- 
tions,, and share it with all parents. Make changes and im- 
provements where appropriate. 
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What Should an Advisory Council Do 
' to Help Plan the Project? 

Identify pupil needs . . . review available test results* heip give 
addirionai tesfs. observe pupils in school, check pupil skills at 
home, give own ideas about pupil needs. 

* • • c 

Help with the project design x . . study and evaluate other 
compensatory education projects, review alternative teaching 
methods and materials, give own ideas about promising 
methods and materials, decide how advisory council members %> 
wilPheip with project activities. 

Pfan for evaluation . . . review possible evaluation methods and 
materials, give own ideas about ways to evaluate the project, 
decide how advisory council members can help with evaluation. 



How Should an Advisory Council 
Help Implement the°Project? 
Work on project facilities . . . carpentry/ decorating, furnishing. 

Work on project materials . . . organize and take care of 
prepared materials; make games, charts, booklets, etc. 
Help find community resources . . . locate people to contribute 1 
talents, materials and services;,, find sites Jor field trips or 
projects. 

Heip give instruction in school , . . tutoring, group activities, 
checking pupil work, keeping records. 
Help with special activities . . . field trips, projects, perfor- 
mances, etc. 

Work, with pupils at home P. . home tutoring, projects, 
^excursions, etc. 

Help solve problems that arise . . . meerings, discussions, 
volunteer assistance. 

Monitor the project . . . compliance with rules and regulations. 



What Should an Advisory Council Do 
to Help Evaluate the Project? 

Observe project activities . . . watch for successes and failures, 
compare with projects In other schools and districts. 
Check on pupil progress . . . examine test results, watch tor 
signs of progress at home, keep in touch with school staff. 
Help with testing . . . pre-tests. post-tests, prog-ess tests, 
records. 

Give own observations and recommendations . . . project 
successes and failures, ideas for improvement. 
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Oregon Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 2) 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT — 1977 

PARENTS 



IMPORTANT — PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM IMMEDIATELY !!!!!! 



The Roseburg School District provides extra help for children who have e 
learning difficulties through the federally funded Title I program of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Each year parents are asked to express their views on how they feel this 
extra money can best be used for extra help in, our school district. 

PLEASE TAKE THE OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS YOUR OPINION BY FILLING OUT THE 
' QUESTIONNAIRE BELOW. 

As a concerned parent, where do you think that these limited funds should - 
be spent to give children with special needs extra help? 

REMEMBER: The federal guidelines. require that this extra help be in 
the skill areas^only. 



1. SKILL AREAS: List your first, second, and third choices only. 



YOUR CHOICE 



SUGGESTED CHOICES 



lst_ 
2nd_ 
3rd 



Reading 
Arithmetic 
Speech Therapy 
Handwriting 
Spelling 



Corrinjents : 



Grammar 
Vocabulary 
"Counseling 
Other (Please state) 



AT WHAT GRAOE LEVEL SHOpLD THE MAJOR EMPHASIS 9E PLACED? 
List your first, second, and third choices only, 4 * * 



YOUR CHOICE 



SUGGESTED CHOICES 



1st 



2nd_ 
3rd 



Comments: 



Kindergarten 
1st through 3rd 
4th through 6th 
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Jurfior High School 
Senior High School 
Summer School 
Other (Please state) 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FORM FOR PARENTS — oace 2 



CHILDREN WITH UNUSUAL NEEDS : 
YOUR CHOICE 



2nd. 
3rd 



List your first, second, and third choices. 

SUGGESTED CHOICES 

Slow -Learners Learning Difficulties 

Mentally Retarded Behavior Problems 
Gifted Dropouts 
Visual /Hearing Difficulties 

Other (Please state) 



Comments : 



EXTRA HELP FOR PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS : List your first, 
second, and third choices only. 



YOUR CHOICE 



1st 



2nd 



3rd 



SUGGESTED CHOICES 

Loan of Materials Activities for Parents 
Parent Volunteer Programs 
Classes for Parents— How to help a child 
who is having learning difficulties. 
Communication .development between school', 
parent, and child. 



Comments : 



Please fill out one questionnaire per family and return it to your child's 
teacher by April 22, 1977. 

Your continuing cooperation and support are greatly appreciated. 

Grades of your children . • ■ '* , 

Names of schools your- children^ttend • ■ > 



'¥25 
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Date 



Dear Parent^, 



?hank you for visiting the Ub and for filling out this sheet. 



Lab Teacher 



1. Axe ycu informed abouC the Title I program and the Reading and 
• Sd L yoi like to know more about this program? 

2. How do you think your child feels about being in the Lab? 

' 3 . How do -you reel about the type, of extra help your child (children) 
is (are) getting? 

4. What do you like about the Lab? 

5 . «, , chang«s,'if »ave you noticed in your child since he or she 
h*s been in the Lab? 

6. ' In your opinion, what do you feel we could change Xo make it a better 

program? 

, 7 . Would you be Pgr^lEtt Z?^™^™ ST5« 
" MViS ° V \Tlol " be vo-dlrn al^meeting. We need three parents 
alternate to serve for the next school term.,. 



it on a 
and one alte: 



(your signature) 



► w'rnmmencs we would like you to write them here, 
g If you have any other comments we wuuau j 

Thank You! 

o * 
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B. Methods of Providing Information to Parents and Staff on 
Parent Involvement 



The example^ in thet preceding section^ focused on the forms 
that parent involvement can take. In this section we will provide 
examples of tho various methods states and LEAs have used to convey 
information regarding parent involvement. The following methods were used 
most frequently and^are described in this section: 

1. Handbooks 

2- Newsletters 

3. Workshops/meetings 

4. Audio, Visual Materials 

5. Resource Centers 

6. Parent-Teacher Conferences/Home Visits/Informational 
notes sent home with children 

1. Handbooks 

Probably the most common method for providing information on 
parent involvement was the Handbook- These varied in size and format. 
Most states produced their own, several states acknowledged the use of 
another state's materials and a few states indicated that they found a 
document prepared by the U.S. Department of Education to be extremely 
useful. This document is Title I ESEA. Working With Schools; A Parent's 
Hndbook (ED Publication No. 79-07109. Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents) • 

Most examples of handbooks that we received were produced by the 
State Department of Education, distributed to LEAs who either used them as 
references or gave them to parents. Some of the handbooks focused on 
Title I generally with subsections devoted to parent involvement. Others 
addressed, parent issues exclusively- / 

The first example in this section is a slight variation on the 
handbook theme. Massachusetts has taken an interesting approach to 
informing people regarding effective parent involvement 0 . They have 
produced a brief booklet on Exemplary Title I Parent Advisory Councils in 
Massachusetts. The booklet provides brief synopses of the first four 
Title I parent advisory components validated in Massachusetts by the State 
Department of Education. It is an effective way of presenting ideas and 
crediting the originators of those ideas. 

As stated previously, parent handbooks were developed by many 
states. Since these are generally quite lengthy, it is not possible to 
reproduce all of them here. In prder to provide examples of- the scope and 
content of these handbooks, portions from three are presented, the title 
pages and table of contents fr6m two Oregon handbooks; one handbook is for 
staff and me for parents- The handbook prepared by the state of 
Washington is particularly ^attractive- To give an idea of the scope of 
this document, the cover page, introductory page, and summary pages for 
each of the four chapters are presented- J 
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Although not strictly a Title I/Chapter 1 publication, a useful 
document has been prepared by the Southeastern Public Education program 
and the American Friends Service Committee. It is entitled The South 
Carolina Public School Sourcebook: A Parent /Citizen 1 s Guide to Using and 
Improving the State Education System. To quote the introduction: "This 
Sourcebook serves a dual purpose. It tries to enlarge the average parent 
or citizen's view of the public school system to include the important 
State role. But it can also serve as a valuable reference work for state 
and local school advocates, school advisory councils, parents with 
particular problems or concerns, journalists who report on school affairs, 
and many others." i 

o 

The basic chapters of the book give information on such topics as SEA 
organization and how to get information on local schools. In addition 
there is a glossary chapter which is followed by a resource section. 
Added to this format are "information boxes" containing ""•..bits of wisdom 
we think are particularly appropriate for parents and others who set out 
to have a positive. impact on the public school system." These boxes are 
indexed by chapter. The book is attractively illustrated.with drawings 
and cartoons. 

Chapter 5, entitled "Parent/Citizen Involvement in State Spending for 
the Schools" not only gives information on the budgeting process in the 
state but gives advice on steps to take to influence this process. In 
addition, an imaginary - "Tale of Parent Involvement" suggests techniques to 
use in successful budget lobbying. The glossary includes a description of 
Title I and the Title I complaint procedure. There are many ideas in this 
book that could be tailored to Chapter 1. 

In summary, the examples presented in this section are 
taken from: fi ZslSS. 

a. Exemplary Title I Pairent Advisory Councils in 

- Massachusetts , Massachusetts . . . . e 137 

b. Parent Advisory Councils in Oregon , Oregon . 143 

c. Parent Advisory Councils in Oregon: A Resource 

Book for Parents , Oregon • • • 145 

d. Title I: An Opportunity for Growth , Washington .... 149 
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Foreward 



The involvement of parents 
in the goals of any kind of compensatory 
education program is a necessary asset. 



This booklet provides an overview of the first four 
Title I parent advisory components validated in Massachusetts 
by the State Department of Education. Validation is recognized 
as a process which, through the collecti on. and presentation 
of sufficient evidence, identifies Exemplary practices. 

By validating Title I parent advisory components, the 
compensatory education field, as well as other audiences, are 
provided with greater assurance both of the efficacy of involving 
parents in the education process and of the, best ways to involve 
them. As a result of this process, it is possible to reproduce 
their success at other sites. 

The implementation of this validation process is due to 
the combined efforts of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
the Title I Dissemination Project* RMC, the Title I Technical 
Assistance Center; and the Massachusetts State Parent Advisory 
Council. By working in a continuing partnership, representatives 
of these agencies have been able to strengthen the evaluation 
and dissemination of exemplary Title I practices . 

Special thanks to each local school system who participated 
in this validation effort. The diligent and careful preparation 
of materials at the local level is crucial to the process. 
Appreciation is also extended to the onsite validation team 
members whose participation was completely voluntary. The onsite 
tasks are critically important in the effort to link empirical 
data to observed phenomena. 
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These three areas* for example, all relate to decision 
making - the central aspect of the council's role. Evidence 
of subcommittee activity, decisions an*i council impact is 
identified and documented in meeting agenda, minutes and 
committee reports or written correspondence by PAC representa- 
tives to school administrators. 

Once such documentation is compiled, it along with the 
Parent Involvement Checklist are submitted to a committee 
appointed by the state Title I office. This committee, con- 
sisting of experienced PAC members, educators and individuals 
experienced in evaluation and dissemination, looks for con- 
sistent evidence that the parents were involved in the Title 
I program • If such evidence is present , a one day on si te 
visit by a validation team is scheduled. The validation team 
is composed of veteran PAC members , parent coordinators and 
Title I project directors. The validation team completes an 
interview with parents and the project director of the Title I 
program. The team gathers additional details concerning the 
checklist and its documentation. Based on the information 
collected during the onsite visit, the validation team either 
recommends or rejects the nomination of the patent component 
of the Title I project for Validation. 

A review of the validation team v s report and the valida- 
tion of the PAC by the Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Title I, ESEA office completes the process. (Validation is 
not guaranteed at any time during the process, final determina- 
tion is made by the state.) 

0n££ the PAC is validated, a description of its activities 
is published and distributed throughout the Massachusetts Title 
I community. In addition., each validated PAC may be Invited to 
participate in other statewide dissemination efforts. One example 
is the presentation of PAC activities at the Annual Title X 
Conference. Finally, it is hoped that the validated PACs will 
be interested in taking the major step of seeking national val- 
idation through the Joint Dissemination Review Panel and national 
dissemination through the National Diffusion Network . 
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LOCATION 

Lowell School Department PKojzct LovfzZZ 
89 Appleton Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
V ; J 



CONTACT PERSONS 



PAC m Title I Director 

Chairperson Norman Reynolds Everett Olsen, Jr* 

Vice -chairperson Pauline LaRochelle 

Coordinator " Ann Murray 459-7168 



' DESCRIPTION 

The single word which capsulizes this Title I Parent Program 
is ''outreach' ... for essentially that, is what the city parent 
advisory councils, local school workshops, newsletters, 
booklets, parent liaisons, bilingual aides, parent courses, 
conferences, and home/school meetings are all about* The 
ultimate goal of Lowell's Parent Program is to keep parents 
informed and updated about the Title I program as it operates 
in the school setting and to help parents function more 
effectively in their home setting. 

Emphasis is placed on parent training at various meetings during 
the year. Topics and issues addressed include decision-making, 
Title I's role in the city's education process, career educa- 
tion, magnet schools and the title I bilingual program. 

The PAC's active participation in the program is evidenced by 
its co-planning and scheduling of activities with a Title I 
i teacher in each of the 22 schools. 



' KEY FEATURES ~ 

Parent program 

Bilingual newsletter, intercommunity conferences and publicity 

Parent- teacher communication strategies 
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LOCATION 



Peabody School Department 
210 Washington Street 
Peabody, Massachusetts 



CONTACT PERSONS 



PAC 

Chairperson. 
Vice- chairperson 
Coordinator 



Jeanne Sulesky 
Dianne Pasgkovski 
Ani ta Buchanan 



Title I Director 
J* Paul Veronese 

531-1600, Ext. 117 

118 



DESCRIPTION 

The Peabody District Advisory Council is composed of parent 
representatives from all nine schools receiving Title I services. 
They meet regularly, pnee a month. In addition, they have 
special meetings and workshops for all parents of Title I 
children. For example, there is the Systematic Training for 
Effective Parenting (STEP) program. Other workshops include: 
Coping with Stress, Improving Communication, .Good Nutrition, 
Helping Children to Succeed^ and The Single Parent. 

The Peabody Parent Advisory Council's positive impact on the 
Title I program is due largely to their various sub-committees 
which include Dissemination, Grievance, Program, Visitation/ 
Evaluation, Budget and Personnel. The council has designed a 
strong home school communications network. 



KEY FEATURES 



PAC members who have completed their term of office are 
invited to become aides. 
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There are many reasons for developing t Title I Parent Advisory Council handbook; however, tht 
bif s«t reason of thera all and ctrtainly tht moat important, is to improve tht education of 
children . . . children in your local community . .. - children across the state . . . and with no 
exception, children throughout the nation. In nearly every state within the US., Title I is 
reachinf the educational needs of children* As the cover of this book illustrates, Title I is 
providing an opportunity for growth to thousands of children each year ... an opportunity for 
educational growth. Understanding, involved parents will help maximize that growth. 



This handbook will represent different things to different people. To some it will be a resource 
... to some it will be a helpful guide ... and ta some it will act as a reminder of the need for 

Sirents to become involved with their child's education- Again, a lot of things to a lot of people, 
owever,. some- basic information shouid.be given to those who read this handbook. • 



Chapter 1 is designed to give the reader a fee! for 
Title I and the importance, of becoming inrolTed. lt 
Introduces Title I, answers some important questions 
and describes the importance of participating in 
school activities. . • 

Chapter 2 should help give a basic understanding of 
how both the parent and the teacher can work more 
cooperatively and how important it is to establish 
good communication* 

Chapter 3, will give you a feel for the mechanics of 
Title I • . • how it works in a school district • . . 
bow project managers determine priorities . . . how 
Title I programs are studied for successful efforts 
and much more. j 

Chapter 4 gets into the real "meat and potatoes" of 
Title I Parent Advisory Council involvement. If you 
have been asked to be or are now a member of a 
Parent Advisory Council, then Chapter 4 is "must* 
reading. . ; v. -., • 

A special note should be made about the section 
called "Tips and Tidbits*.. "Tip* arid Tidbits" 
contains examples of a number of ideas found around 
the State of Washington. Any or all of the ideas can 
be used by your local Title. I Parent Council. 

Again, this handbook provides only a^basic insight 
into~parennnvolvement and how that involvement" 
relates to Title I. It should not be mistaken as a 
cure-all but should be regarded as a modest attempt 
to unify parent interest toward educating children. 

An additional note — as you read along, you will 
notice some words underlined. Each word underlined 
is considered a new term that can be located in (he 
glossary in the back of the book. Please, sit back 
. • • read . . . enjoy . . . and share in its intent. 



Ail INTRODUCTION TO 
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IN SUMMARY 
Title I 

• Title I helps children with basic skills. 

• Titlt I begun through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

• There art 2S0 school districts that have Title I programs in Washington State. 

• Over 50,000 students are served by Title I in Washington State. 

• Title I is not for all students. 0 

• The "greatest in need* students are served by Title, J first 

• Students must be below grade level in either reading, math or language arts in order to be 
served by Title L 



Intent of Congress 



• There are many benefits that result from active parent involvement in education. 

• Education is a cooperative , process involving parents, children and the schooL 

• Congress requires title I Parent Advisory Councils and urges parents' to "roil up their 
sleeves" tnd become involved in Title I Activities. 

Involvement 

• Joining a PAC will enable you to learn and talk with other parents that have children in 
the program. 

• Every parent has some rights and responsibilities. (See page 7 for review.) 

• The first step for parents is realizing that their child needs help. 

• The second step is joining a Parent Advisory Council. (Members are elected.) 

• The Parent Advisory Council gives each parent a chance to voice an opinion. 



\ 
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IN SUMMARY 
The La^v 

• The original Title I law was written in 1965. 

• Since 1963, Title I laws have been changed. The last rime .was in 197S. 

• Current Title I law is the "Educational Amendments of 1978." 

• Tilt J-tkiation requires Title I funds to be spent on students wn* are educationall y 



Rules and Regulations 

• Rules and regulations spell out all of the requirements. 

• Rules and regulations are designed to help Title I managers run Title I programs within the 
federal law. 



Funding 



• There are more than 2 billion dollars that the federal government spends on Title L 

• Over 27 million dollars are being spent in the State of Washington in 1978-79. 

• Each school district must fill out an' application to receive funds from Title I. 

• The state must apply to the federal government for Title I funds. 

• A school district is referred to as an LEA (Local Educational Agency). 

• The State Department of Education is referred to as the SEA (State Educational Agency). 

• Jj Washington State, the State Department of Education is called the Superintendent o f 
Public Instruction. — — 

• The federal government determines how much money each county in Washington State will 
get. 

• The federal government requires that there be in each county, at least 10 children that meet 
one or more of the categories luted on page 20 of this book. 

• The number of children from low-income families determines the amount of money each 
county will receive. , ■ 1 

• The State determines how much money each school district in each county will receive. 

• A grant award allows a school district to spend its Title I funds. 

The Needs Assessment 

• The main purpose of the needs assessment is to find out exactly what the needs of students 
are. 

• There are a number of ways to "run a Needs Assessment." See page '23 for review. 

• A N*«ls Assessment win help survey the opinions and attitudes . of teaches, parents and 
students as well ^ ' * nH 

Needs^«wSwt° r langUa8e art$ a P riorit y ? The answer can be determined by running a 
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IN SUMMARY 
Target Area Selection 

• Target Area Selection is the method used to select the eligible schools to be served by Title I. 

• It is the intent of Congress that Title I be used to serve "educationally disadvantaged children" 
and not be used for "general purposes." 

• Low-inconm statistics such as "Fre e and Reduced Lunch A p plications ," " Aid to Families with 
J^e oCTderit^ildi^n. " and "CcittuTTJ? ta" are used to identify school buildings that will receive 

• Once school buildinp are selected, students who are Identified for Title I can receive 
"additional support" or educational "extras" in the form of additional staff, supplies, books, 
and Title I equipment 

• A child does not have to come from a low-income family to receive Title I service. 

• The child who comes from a low-income family isn't necessarily a low achieving student 

• Every student that receives Title I services must be below grade level in reading, math or 
language arts. 

• There are six methods to select £ building (on page 25 ) for Title I funding. 

• Contact your Title I director for more information concerning "Target Area Selection." 



The Project Design 

• Once the Needs Assessment and Target Area Selection have been accomplished, it is time to 
design the Title I project. 

> • A school district must do its homework, too. There are preliminary steps that a school district 
must take before the Tide I project is designed. (See page 26 for review.) - 

• The amount of Title I. funding is always a major consideration. A Title I project must be 
designed with the bi^Jget in mind. 

• There are basic steps that every $chool district must Uke before a Title I project is designed. 
Some of the steps are: f 

— Identifying which basic skills will be provided. 

— Figuring out how many children will be served by Title I. 

— Determining which grade levels will be served. 

• In Title I language, "Don't spread yourself too thin," means, "Don't try to, do too much with 
too little." ! 



Monitoring , 

• The monitor's job is to help identify problems in the Title I program that may be 
"Non-compliance Items." 

• The monitor asks questions that are related to the rules and regulations of Title I and the 
description of the program included in the application. 

• The questions that the monitor uses are called "The Monitoring Standards." 

The monitor's day consists of an entrance interview, site (building) visitations, administration 
office review, Parent Advisory Council interview, and an exit conference with local school 
administrators. 
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Evaluation 

• Evaluation is testing, recording, and analyzing the results of a student's achievement and 
progress towards meeting objectives. * 

• Some districts may use computers to store and analyze test information on students 
throughout the State of Washington. 

• Title I keeps extensive detailed records on its students. 

• Every school district is required to evaluate student progress every year. 

• Not all school districts are required to report evaluation data to the state every year. School 
districts must report test information at least once in a three-year period of time. 

• There arc several steps in evaluating and reporting student progress. 

Dissemination 

• The "Come one! Come all!* news approach is the best way to inform people about Title I. 

• A more informed public will help to smooth and clear any confusion about what the intentions 
of Title I are. 

• Dissemination is a fancy word that means informing people. 

• There are a number of ways to inform teachers, parents, and students about Title I. See page 
34 for review. 

• Using your dissemination resources properly will help to solve the "information dilemma" that 
might exist at your school district. s 
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IN SUMMARY 



"N 



Let's Define 



• Tht Titfc I PaC is a {roup of parents, teachers, and administrators committed to improving 
the local Title I program for the benefit of children. 



• Tide I Parent Advisory Councils consist of members elected by the parents. 

• A building PAC is required for each building that serves 40 or more students in the Title I 
program* 

• A building PAC is not required if the Tide I program serves fewer than 40 Tit e I students and 
there if not a full-time Tide I staff member working in the Titfe I pro-am. r 

• Every Tide I program that has required building PACs must have a District Advisory Council 
for the Tide I program. 

• The voting membership of the building and district Parent Advisory Councils consists of: 

. A 51 % majority who are parents of children in the Tide I program. * * * 

Those interested in joining die PAC and live in eligible attendance areas. 
Teachers who teach in eligible attendance areas can also be elected to Jfae Title I PAC. 

• Schools that serve more than 75 students and have more than one full-time Title I staff 
member must have at least 3 members on the building PAC Each member must serve for at 
least rwo years and may be reelected. 



• Every council member has the responsibility for providing advice in the planning, development, 
operation and evaluation of the Tide I program. 



• Letters, phone calls, and personal visits are typical methods used to start the membership 
drive. 

• The Title 1 staff should help parents with recruiting of parent council members. 

• Title I staff must contact parents informing them that their child has been selected for the 
Title I program. 

• A committee of parents can be used to make personal contacts to parents who have children in 
the program. 

• The use of veteran members is always usefu' in helping to recruit PAC members. 

• Recruit members who will make your Title I project successful. 

• Take the opportunity to talk about PAC activities at a school open house. 

• Try to analyze why some meetings don't seem to work out 

Are meetings held at appropriate times? 
Are meetings informative and friendly? 
Do you remind members of meetings by mail or by phone? 
Are babysitting and transportation arrangements made for those who need it? 



A Basic Structure 



Responsibilities 



The Membership Drive 
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IN SUMMARY 



Complaint Procedure 

• Tht complaint procedure outlines the steps that one must go through if one has a complaint 
about tht Title I program. 

• Tht complaint procedurt provides a logical step by step approach in voicing a complaint. 

• Tht complaint procedurt may consist of: 
Time limits for investigation and resolution of complaints. 
An opportunity to present evidence. 
Tht right to appeal tht final resolution of a complaint 
Dissemination of information concerning procedures. 

Providing Advice on the Project Design 

• Ask tht Title I manager to fully describe the Title I program for tht entire district. 

• ASk for all necessary information from tht Title I manager. 

• Ask for definitions of educational terms. 

• Ask for reports that will help you determine how tht Title 1 program is operating. 

• Try to compare previous efforts with new attempts to determine if progress is being made. 

• Ultimately, the final decisions are made by the Title I manager and district personnel. 

• Always keep an open mind. An open mind will lead to an open and cooperative meeting. 

Reviewing Activities That Occur During the 
School Year 

• September 
Inservice 
Pre-testing 
Selection of children 

Students are identified as being in the greatest need 
Parents are notified . . 

! • October 



! 



Fall implementation report 
Organizational meetings of PACs take place 
Monitoring of programs begins 
Recruitment of members continues 

Nov* «nber 

PACs need orientation to Title I 
PACs develop a dissemination program 
PACs require additional training 



V 
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~~ is SUMMARY 



• December 

PACs review results of state ind federal monitoring reports (if appropriate) 
PACs create a monitoring tatrument for PAC monitoring 
PACs visit all of the Title I schools 
Members of PAC attend or plan to attend any conferences 

• January 
PACs review deeds assessment 
Continue program visitations 
PACs continue dissemination efforts 

• February 
Needs assessment continues 

PACs review past efforts and look into possib.e plans for the future 
District prepares to select target buildings 
Monitoring continues statewide 

• March ^/X. 
Districts accumulate low-jncoigi statistics as of March 1st 
PACs review selection of buildings 
PACs discuss project design 

• April 

Project design is reviewed and finalized 
Project application begins to take shape 
PACs review the Title I application 
Application is sent to the Title I office in Olympia, WA 
PACs plan for next year's PAC activities 

• May 

Title I office receives applications from around the state 
Monitoring of programs state-wide ends 
Post tests are administered to children 
PACs finalize all business activities 

Building A PAC to Last 

• Make sure that meetings meet the needs and interests of the parents 

• Don't limit agendas to rules and regulations 

• Make sure that meetings relay a friendly and open atmosphere 

• Don't create meetings for rubber stamping purposes 

• Be sure that the PAC is an integral part of the Title I program 

V y 
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2* Newsletters 



We received newsletters from several states — Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Wisconsin among them. Newsletters 
varied in a number of ways. Some were designed for parents, others f° r J 
staff, and some for both parents and staff. Some were prepared by the JSEA 
for statewide distribution, others by LEAs for distribution within ther 
district. The presentation varied from printed, typeset versions with 
photographs and graphics, to typewritten and xeroxed newsletters. Some of 
those we received focused exclusively on parent involvement* Other 
newsletters treated all Title I issues, including parent involvement. 
Newsletters were also produced for all state and federal programs in a 
state, with parent involvement information included as appropriate. The 
content of the newsletters also varied. Topics addressed included PAG 
activities, parent activities in the home, and parent activities at school. 

Portions of two state newsletters are presented here. The $irst is 
from the New Hampshire ESEA Title I Parent Information and Action, group. 
This newsletter is full of helpful hints, suggestions and announcements. 
The portion presented in Exhibit B-2a. is entitled "Hits. Runs, and 
Errors" Actual anecdotes are presented for the readers *. The hope is that 
others may learn from these experiences instead of exhorting people to 
follow certain practices* This newsletter article provides concrete 
examples of what nearly went (or did go) wrong. The second exhibit 
presents two ideas from Ohio's newsletter, the Clipboard , produced by the 
Division of Federal Assistance. It is exemplary of a mote elaborately 
produced newsletter. The two newsletter ideas encourage parent 
involvement during the summertime: "one by familiarizing parents with the 
community library and the other describes reading centers that have been 
set up in parents 1 homes. 

To recap, the two newsletter examples are: Page 

a. "Hits, Runs, and Errors" from Parent to Parent 
newsletter, New Hampshire 161 

b. Ideas for parent involvement over the summer, 

from the Clipboard Newsletter, Ohio 163 
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Skip Fireman from Project Link in .Rochester* report sVl • 
We have made several hits, runs and errors. We hope 
to pass our errors on to you so that you will have* 
only- hits. •••* 

Our first error was to schedule our meetings in ?SC 
members' homes during the day. We tried meetin? morn- 
ings, and we- tried'- meeting afternoons. Only three or 
four members* attended these meetings. Coffee, plus 
such a small group' added up to just a social time. ' 
It became apparent ' to us that in order to survive in- 
flatipnj more and more mothers were joining the work 
force.' Others' opened thair homes to neicipors 1 
children, 'and ;as a * result , they were unable to attend 
PAC meetings during the day. We remedied this by 
meeting -evenings' at the local high school, and ;;e 
scored a HOME RUNT 

In order to acquire*' additional PAC members, we decided 
to hold a- Pot Luck Supper.. Two PAC members from each 
school contacted other Project Link mothers. The 
mothers were given a choice of bringing a casserole, 
"•^ • * tossed salad, pptatb salad, dessert, rolls and. ; . 

butter, tonic, coffee,'* tea, milk and sugar.' Paper- 
r ' ware was furnished by Project Link. Eacji. person was 

told to brin$ enough to ; serve only six people. We 
, felt that this would not be too overwhelming and 
would not be too costly. Our error was in not arrang- 
ing to have more main dishes than necessary because 
several people did not' call and did not show up with 
* k " ' y : \ ' casseroles, and we' almost lost. the ball game. We had 

enough to go around but no seconds. 

• ! We had a picnic with both parents and children invited. 

|, - v large families were unable to come because a child 

; * '* - in each family became ill at the last minute. Our 

/' ' error was in not buying* hot dogs, hamburgers and rolls 

at last minute, forgetting that these things can 
happen. 

Parents enjoyed films pertaining to our program or a 
' : ' ■ subject closely related. We showed the following films 

"Just Like A Family" ,' "Poncho" , and "Decisions #3'\ 
*' They were interesting and informative. 

The Rochester Alternative School showed a film and. 
■•'•i * j presented a very interesting program. The Alternative 

School is' for dropouts and also students unable to 
; . io P e wi th a structured educational program. Its pur- 

' ' P° se ia to : rtainstr<sa*a the students back into the local . 

school program. It was most enlightening. 



HITS.., 

RUNS . . • 

• AND - 

ERRORS... 
IN .PARENT . INVOLVEMENT .• 
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We also had Kenneth Huberts as a speaker* Hr. Hubert? 
is in charge of the "Home Bound" program. This pro~ 
gram is for the 'handicapped as well a* students who/ 
for one reason or another, cannot fit into the school 
program. Many of us knew nothing of thiS program and 
enjoyed the presentation. /\ 

.a , « . ' 

4 

Dr. John Stram, an ear, nose and throat? specialist, 
was our most recent speaker. He spoke on the subject 
of pressure equalization tubes. Thi£ is a surgical 
procedure. These pressure tubes are microscopic in 
size. They are artificial ventilation tubes that * 
are inserted in the ear and enable children to hear 
and the infection to drain. His presentation was . 
extremely educational as well as informative. Recent 
research claims that the above hearing problem is 
caused by dietary deficiency prior to pregnancy. It 
is absolutely necessary for a female before pregnancy, 
as well as during pregnancy, to have an adequate 
supply of essential amino aci4--nanely, meat, eggs, 
milk, etc. Children born without hearing have 
greater difficulty in learning to speak because they 
have never heard sound- If a child becomes deaf at 
the age of four or five, having heard speech, he 
will speak better than a child born deaf. Most of 
our established vocabulary is learned by the age of 
ten. 



Parents have requested future speakers to be an 
ophthalmologist, a c >pediatrician, a person from 
Parent's Effectiveness Training, a children's 
dentist, an allergist and a nutritionist . 



At Christmas time, Project Link kindergarten stu- 
dents performed at the Senior Citizen dinner. They 
scored a "Home Run" . 
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ST Alt OF OHIO DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

FfMtita |. WiHtr 



DIVISION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 



Jamil MHtir. Director 




A. A. Htm, Extcntivf Oinctir 
ComfMsafcrf ** HililHithn Educalta 



m H(fh Strait, Worthing**, Ohio 
43015 



IDEAS FROM OHIO' '3 NEWSLETTER: 



"Why do school book* And instructional games need 
to remain closed and jet dusty each summer?" 

"Why can't we help children who will likely slip in 
reading ability during the summer months?" 

These are questions parents rod teachers of Title I 
students in Mew Philadelphia used to ask. Finally, in the 
spring oi 1976, the district's three Title I teachers and 
Sandy Sullivan, the head of the district parent advisory 
council, came up with a plan to help children during the 
* summer. 

For the past three years, a number of mothers have 
taken the initiative and set up reading centers in their 
homes. The teachers — with the approval of Title I coor- 
dinator Galen Deetz — gather up books, tapes and re- 
corders, word cards, and games to furnish the centers. 
Neighborhood children who aire in Title I are identified 
and invited to scheduled reading sessions. 

Seven centers were in operation this pas t summer. The 
three Title I teachers— Nancy Page, Arlin* Smith, and 
Janice Yager— visited on a time available basis. Their 
role was that of observer. Parents remained in charge, 
though "receptive to suggestions for new games and skill 
exercises. 

A- variety of approaches are used. Each center is open 
for an hour or so from two to four days a week. Some 
mothers come along with their children and help with 
study activities and games. Refreshments may be served 
by the mothers having the center or by neighborhood 
mothers. 

At first there was concern that books and other school 
resources would be lost or damaged. Instead, children 
have treated school materials with respect even though 
they are usually stored on readily accessible shelves. 
One mother does admit she had to retrieve a Monster 
Book from under her son's bed where he had tucked it 
before falling asleep one night. 

Today, Mew Philadelphia's Title I teachers and Sandy 
Sullivan have two different questions: 

"How can students keep from reading when 
enthusiastic, dedicated parents help them?" 

"Why doesn't everyone realize what a difference par- 
ents can make?" 



► Schedule a meeting at the nearest public library for 
next April or May. Invite all Title I parents to attend to 
learn how to use the library during the summer to 
help maintain their children's reading skills. 
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3. Workshops and Meetings 



Very popular vehicles for informing and involving parents are 
workshops or meetings on parent involvement topics* Many states sent us 
copies of workshop agendas and topic ideas for parent meetings. The first 
example which follows thi9 section is taken from a Georgia publication, 
Getting and Keeping Parent Involvement* The section from this document on 
Ideas for Parent Involvement Meetings is presented. 

Parent involvement workshops usually met for one to two days and many 
different workshop sessions were available to participants. In some cases 
parent involvement sessions were available at general Title I 
conferences. Brief synopses of workshop sessions from the 7th Annual 
Title I Parent Involvement Workshop in Wisconsin are presented in Exhibit 
B-3b* This giv J an idea of the range of topics addressed and is a useful 
way to inform participants of the workshop content. 

The logistics of conference planning are formidable and a memo from 
the New Hampshire Department of Education is included as Exhibit B-3c. to 
shdw how they dealt with some logistical considerations. 

Instead of planning an open conference for parents and staff, a 
couple of states have adopted a "Train the Trainer" workshop format. A . 
portion of a memo from the Title I director in Missouri provides a brief 
explanation of the approach taken there. 

These examples follow this section: Page 

a. Ideas for Parent Involvement Meetings, Georgia 167 

b. Workshop Synopses from 7th Annual Title I Parent 
Involvement Workshop, Wisconsin 173 

c. Memo regarding Spring Parent Training Workshop, 

New Hampshire • » 177 

d. Memo regarding Parent Training, Missouri ~ ...... . 181 
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Ideas for Parent Involvement Meetings 
I. Orientation Meeting (your first meeting) 
A. Goals 

1. To explain the process of class selection, screening, scheduling and 
evaluation. 

2. To describe the curriculum, materials and activities. 
Materials might be" displayed. 

3. To acquaint parents and staff. 

4. To get input from parents about things they wish to see accomplished 
in the program. 

5. To stress the need for parent help • at home and parent involvement in the 
program. , 

6. This is a good time to set up your first individual conference appointments 
II. Title I Open House 

A. Goals 

1. To let parents vievr the Title I program inacti<?n. 

2. To display materials used, facilities, and student work. 

3„ To establish good relations and to encourage parents to feel comfortable 
at school. 

4. To view teaching procedures through demonstration lessons in reading or 
math. 

B. Procedures 

1. Open house can be done ip combination with .the orientation meeting, or it 
can be done at a time when the students are in class as a classroom 
observation period. 
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XXX* Guest Speakers 

A. Goals 

1. Parents gain information from experts iri various fields. 

B. Procedures 

!• Plan these program's well in advance so you can schedule your speaker. 

2. Good sources of guest speakers are C.E.S.A., public and mental health 
counselors, special education teachers, law enforcement people, etc. 

3. Some popular topics sure nutrition, child psychology, behavior 
modification, techniques in reading and math and drug abuse. 

IV. Assembly Programs f*5^ Title I Students 
A. Goals 

> 1. Thxs is one of the most effective ways to bring parents into the 
school ! 

2. This is a way to involve parents through helping with costumes, sets, 
-rehearsing students, etc. 

3. This is a way to increase students self-confidence and pride. 

4. This is an effective way to increase interest in reading. 0 

3. Procedures 

1. Students and teachers choose or create a script having to do with 
something they have studied such as careers, etc. 

2. Parent volunteers can help with rehearsals and costumes. 
* 3. Students can make invitations. . 

V. Picnic Meeting for parents, students and staff 
A* Goals 

!• Getting acquainted in a relaxed atmosphere. 

2. Bringing heme and school closer in the eyes of the child. 

3. Giving students the experience of cooking and preparing a picnic. 

5. Procedures p 

1. The picnic must be in conjunction with a regular meeting and held during 
the lunch hour. 

2. Teachers .and students plan the menu. Lists of things to bring are 
made and distributed. 

3. Any cooking can be done at school by students using parent volunteers. 

VI. Parent Training Workshops 
A. Goals 

1. To teach parents how to help their children in specific ways. 

2. To improve student's attitude toward school by bringing home and 
school closer together. 

3. To increase the confidence of parents as they work with their children. 

4. To remove the mystery and fear from teaching. 

Procedures * - 

1. Workshops should be broken up .into different grade levels for different 
parent groups. Suggested groups are: parents of K to 3rd grade students, 
parents of 4 to 6th grad£ student^; ^an^ parents of 7 to 12th grade 
students. 168 Xj4 
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2. Training workshops should be held for reading, writing, and/or 
math. 

3. Each workshop subject should be fully explored including develop- 
mental aspects, specific skills involved, basic terminology, various 
teaching methods, activities and materials. 

4. Workshops in a particular subject should be given in more than one 
session if possible. Then* each session can concentrate on several 
specif ic ,ski ( ll areas. 

5. Parent training handbooks should be made by the staff and used by. 
parents at training sessions and at heme, (See handout on Tips for 
Making Parent Training Handbooks.) 

C. Activities for Training Workshops 

1. Parents work on skills from the training manual. 

2. Parents are shown a , variety of ways to tutor each skill. 

3. Demonstration lessons can be done with students if needed. 

4. For those parents who have no reading material in the heme, it is 
good for staff to collect old basel readers which can be checked 
out at the workshops. These could also be checked out by the 
students. 

VII. Make and Take Workshops 

A. Goals 

1. To provide -learning materials for the home. 

o 

B. Procedures 

1. Tie make and take workshops into your parent training sessions. The 
games and activities they make should go along with the skills in the 
training manuals. 

2. Be sure to have an accurate count of those attending beforehand so the 

necessary materials can be obtained or brought from home. 

i% .... 

C. Activities 

1. Make games and activities. 

2. Make„a homework activities booklet. 

3. Bring students in to play some of the games as a demonstration or 
let them help. 

VIII. Library workshop 
A. Goals 

1. To make parents familiar with good books suitable for remedial readers. 

2. To encourage parents to take their children to the library and to 
read with them at home from library books. 

3. To familiarize parents and students with the library. 

3. Procedures 

1. This meeting should be held in the school library by the librarian and 
the reading teacher. 

2. Students might also attend. 

G. Activities 

1. Suggestions are given for specific books suitable for remedial readers. 
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2. Parents learn how to help their child select a. book on the 

proper reading level. 
3* Parents (and students) learn how to use a card catalogue. 

4. Parents learn how to use library to teach reading skills. 

5. Parents of older students learn about reference skills. 

IX Other Ideas for Workshops 

A. Bookbinding . 

1. Parents bind books made by Title I students. These <can then be 
used in the library by other students. 

B. Small group sessions 

1. Parents of children with similar problems get together to share ideas 
and encourage each other. 

C. Workshops on ways to enhance & child's self-concept. 

D. Survival reading and math 

1. Training in how to make children aware of survival skills; skills 
needed to' survive in the every day world. Include safety words, 
shopping words , travel words, etc. 

E. How to use T. V. to teach reading, vocabulary, and math skills. 

F. Teaching reading and' math through the newspaper. 
X Other Means of Increased Parent Involvement 

A. Conferences 

1. Try to have at least two or more conferences with each rarent. 

2. Telephone conferences are better than nothing. 

B. Newsletters t 

1~; . Students can write creative stories or articles about things they ' 

are doing in school. 
2. - Teachers can report on new methods and materials and can also 

include recommended television shows and learning activities for 

children to do at home. 
.3. Parent volunteers can include articles about meetings, classroom 

aid work, etc. Seme may even type the newsletter! 
- ~4» Don't forget to include a calendar of Title I events. 

A newsletter takes time, but it is worth it. Newsletters can be run on a 
ditto machine for very little cost and should come out three or four times 
a year. Newsletters should go to all Title I parents and additional copies 
placed in public local places where people have to wait such as beauty 
shops, or Dr. offices. This ,is good publicity for the program. The' news- 
letter can be done on a county wide or local level. 
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Using Parents as Resource People and Classroom Tutors 

1. Parents have many skills which should be utilized. 

Bring them in to demonstrate a hobby such as sewing or crafts. 

2. Parents can also be effective classroom aides and tutors. Consider 
the following areas in which they can be valuable. 

a. reading or telling stories 

b. listening to children read 

c. helping with written assignments and directions 

d. filing, running ditto material, typing • 6 

e. making games and playing games 

f. t monitoring learning centers . 
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CHILD 




PARENTS AND TEACHERS - PARTNERS IN OUR CHILDREN'S FUTURE 



7JHJMMUAL TITLE 1 PARENT INVOLVEMENT WORKSHOP 

Headquarters Hotel - Holiday Inn 
1 La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Thursday, April 2nd - Friday, April 3rd - Saturday, April 4th 

Sponsortd by 

Wi.con.in Dtp»tm«nt of Pubhc ln«ruct>on/3.rb»r. Thompson. Ph D-. St.t. Sup.r.n.end.nt 

* 
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WORKSHOP SYNOPSES 



A Logical Look at Alcohol ami Alcoholism 

Talk on Alcohol as Drug, Alcohol in Value System, Effects of Alcohol on 
Brain and Maturity. What Constitutes Abusef 1 ° n 

Child Abuse and Neglect 

• What is child abuse and neglect, jts legal implications. What can be 
done about avoiding the problem. 

Eating on the Run 

Suggestions for how parents can get involved in directine their oh-Mrf™ 

Family Conflicts Talking with Your Kids . 

bridging the generation gap, discussion of family problems, including 
sex, drugs, trouble in school, and other difficulties. lnc *«««8 

How Effective Are Title I Projects? y> 

A presentation on the evaluation of the effectiveness of Title I 
projects. " 1 . 



Improving Human Relations Through Better Commutation 

Trfin^! m^ 1 ^ 6 SP ! nt P resentin g ■* ^sic overview of the Effectiveness 
Training Model, emphasizing communication skills and problem-solving 

Learning Begins at Hom e: Communicating with Parents 

dis C rJct e re S f 1 °L C ? mmUniCati ? 8 effect ^ely with parents and school 

■™25f ? V" em ^ ,hasizsd in th * s workshop. The workshop will 

clZiil?^ e \°K ?V iT d P ubli "«°ns, media materials and ideas for 
. community projects to help involve parents, teachers and administrators 
an the community and the community in the schools. ^inistrators 

Langulgeto^engr ^ing, ^^l^mt^ 

The presenter will share program philosophy, instructional techniques 
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National T itle I Programs that Can Be Utilized in Wisconsin 

Over 50 Title I programs from around the United States have been declared 
exemplary and validated, by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel as being 
student effective, cost effective, andean be replicated in a variety of 
sites. The presentation will focus on how LEAs 'can. match their identified 
needs with a program that works and how you can implement same. 

Parents Helping Parents 

What a support group can do for you. How to organize a support group. 
Conflict resolution methods. 

Private an d Public Schools — Partners in Education 

Historical perspective of Federal education programs designed to serve 
all appropriately identified children in both private and public school 
sectors. Emphasis on Federal involvement and cooperative efforts between 
private and public school personnel on the local level in developing and 
implementing programs of benefit to children. 



Rational Thinking: A Sane Approach to Raising Kids 

All of us want to do a good job as parents. But sometimes our own 
emotional reactions get in the way, causing^us to be less effective than 
we want. Certain feelings, such as anger, fear, guilt, and depression, 
. get in the way of effective parenting. This workshop will look at where 
your emotions come from, and will help you develop more emotional 
options. Many parents have found this practical approach of great 
benefit to themselves and their families. ' • 

Role of the Parent in the Legislative Process 

A legislator's view of how parents can get involved in Wisconsin's law 
making. The parent's rights and responsibilities in State Government.' 

Self-Esteem for Children Starts with You! 

Self-esteem is the major determiner of success ~ personally, professionally 
and in learning. It can be developed in children and adults with systematic 
treatment and our own self-esteem development. 

The No-Lose Method fo r Making Decisions with Children ... The Easy Wav i 
The use of "brainstorming" as a technique to make one aware of the many 
possibilities that exist (and could become real) when dealing with 
children, will be presented and practiced. This technique allows for 
involvement and communication when making decisions for yourself and/or 
your child. Come . . . with an. open mind! 
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Title I Programming: Guidelines for the 80' s 

An update on the current status of funding and the Federal/State regu- 
lations giving direction to planning Title I Programs during the 80's. 



V 



Tuning In and Turning On with Puppets 

The "why to" and "how to" construction of scrap craft puppets. The value 
of and the using of them will be stressed. All of this presented through 
the use of a "puppet dress." Participants will construct their own puppet 
for use at home and/or school. 

What To Do When ... 



What to do when . . . your child can't spell; your child won't practice; 
your child doesn't understand what he's/she's reading; your child dislikes 
reading. 



<■> 
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•OKHT L. IRUNELLi 
COMMISSIONER 




NEAL 0. ANDREW 

OEPUTY COMMISSIONER 



THI STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
ESEA. TITLE I 
M NORTH MAIN STREET, 2ND FLOOR 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03301 

TEL: §03-271.2717 / 

March 11, 1980 / 

TO: Title I ESEA Parent Council Chairpersons, Title I ESEA Project Managers, 
and Superintendents of Schools ( 

FROM: Bonnie Walker and Joye Olson, Co-Chairmen, Title I ESEA Parent Information 

and Action Group 

Mary Stuart Gile, Consultant, Title I ESEA 
SUBJECT: SPRING PARENT TRAINING WORKSHOP, MARCH 29, 9:00 AM • 2:30 PM 

We are. sending along the following information in response to inquiries 
regarding the details for the Spring Parent Training Workshop scheduled for 
Saturday, March 29 in Concord. 



LOCATION : 

The workshop will be held on the 'third floor of the Legislative Office 
Building. Please see enclosed map for directions. Plenty of on-street parking 
is available and there are several city parking facilities close by. 



COSTS ; 

There will be a registration fee of $1.50 per person payable to Title I ESEA 
Conference Account . Lunch will.be on your own. There are a number of restaurants 
with excellent menus at reasonable costs ($3.00 - $5.00) within five minutes walk 
of the Legislative Office Building. As stated in the first memo, this is a State 
Tarent Trai nin g Activity and Title I funds, if approved, for this purpose, may be 
used to pover registration, lunch and travel costs. 
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CHILD CARE : 

For those who request it in advance, child care for children under age seven 
will be available at The Children's Place and parent Education Center located in 
the Capitol Shopping Center (Zayre's, Howland's, etc.)* Parents may leave their 
children for three hours, pick them up for lunch and return them to The Children's 
Place from 1:00 - 2:30 P.M. Quality care will be provided by volunteer Directors 
of Concord Parents and Children Inc. Children wil_ have a variety of activities 
and materials available to them. Snacks of juice and crackers will be provided , 
however The Children's Place is not licensed to serve meals. Please ask your 
Project Manager to notify us by March 21 if you wish child care. Expenses for 
this service will be paid for by the ESEA Title I State Office. 



PROGRAM : 

The focus of the Workshop will be unravelling the mysteries of the Title I 
Pro ject -Application process. The agenda will feature an overview of the law and 
new regulations, a "walk- through" of the application proposal, two sessions on 
needs assessment and evaluation and how they are related to program planning. 

In addition, there will be workshops on two of the major peripheral issues 
that affect Title, I and about which parents may have questions. These include 
"Title I and Special Education - Similarities and Differences" and "Creating 
Equal Educational Opportunities for Your Child". There will be two opportunities 
for parents to meet itate consultants and ask questions relative to their concerns. 
Finally the Parent Information and Action Group Co-Chairmen will be available to 
discuss State PIAG activities. It promises to be a busy and informative day. 

Presentors will include Dr. Ruth Nemzoff and Dr. E. G. DeForrest, New Hampshire 
State Department of Education, Chris IXfyer, Dick Lyczak, and Don Cichon, Research 
Associates, RMC Evaluation Technical Assistance Center, Mary Gile, Keith Hanscom 
and Dick Hodges of the Title I ESEA Office, New Hampshire State Department of 
Education, and Bonnie Walker and Joye Olson, State PIAG Co-Chairmen* 



The entire day has been planned in response to questions regarding the Parent's 
role in ESEA Title I project planning that have been expressed by New Hampshire 
parents. We hope that you will make every effort to attend. 
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PARENT CHAIRPERSONS ; 

Invite other parents, your Project Manager, Superintendent of Schools, and 
friends to come with you and let your Project Manager know who will be attending 
as soon as possible and no later than Friday, March 21 , 

PROJECT MANAGERS : 

Please list n*.nes of attendees on attached sheet and return with check fo* 
registration fees ($1.50 per person) to Candi Sweet, Title I ESEA Office by 
Tuesday, March 25 . 



Thank you and see you the 29th. 



Bonnie Walker, Joye Olson, Mary Stuart Gile 



cs 

Enclosures: Map - Parent Chairpersons and Title I Project Managers 
Registration Sheet - Title I Project Managers 

(#33-80?26G) . 
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State of Missouri 

^DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

P. O. BOX 4<W 

JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 65102 
TO: Title I, ESEA Authorized Representatives and Contact Persons 

FROM: Burrill Laney, Director, Title I, ESEA 
DATE: March 6, 1980 

SUBJECT: Parent Training, Evaluation and Other .Matters 



PARENT TRAINING 

Title I requires not only that school and district parent advisory councils be 
established, but that the school district also provide opportunities for appro- 
priate training for the members. Tor' the 'past several years, it has been most 
difficult for school districts to obtain outside assistance in parent training. 
In response to the need, the Department, in cooperation with the Mid-Continent 
Regional Education Laboratory (McREL) , developed a plan for training a substantial 
number of teams of "trainers" from local school districts who would make them- 
selves available to train school and parent groups in other districts. 

..The training program is now complete, and over thirty teams comprised of a school 
administrator, a teacher, and a parent are ready to provide training in your 
school district. A list of the contact persons on the team is attached. Unless 
your district has already provided high-quality training for staff and parent 
advisory council members, you are encouraged to take advantage of this excellent 
opportunity this Spring. 

The arrangements will be as follows: * 

(1) You or someone you designate should identify those persons who 
will participate in the training program. This should include 
as many DAC and SAC members as possible, Title I teachers, and 
Title I building principals. 

(2) You should write or call the contact person for a training team 
in your area to set up the date, location, and time for the 
training. The training will normally be conduct e<4 evenings, 

J after the school day. The total training program will consist 
of nine to twelve hours, and probably will take three evenings. 

(3) If the group to be trained is relatively small (12 'or fewer persons), 
you should join with another school district to form a group of 
trainees large enough to be cost-effective. 

(4) You will be expected to pay the trailing team $15 per team member 
per hour for the time during which the workshop is in session, the 
team's travel expenses, and other expenses incident to conducting 
the workshop. 
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Authorized Representatives and Contact Persons 
Page 2 

March 6, 1980 

(5) . Parents may not be paid for participation in parent activities. 

It would be inappropriate to pay teachers and other school 
staff for their participation if parents cannot also be paid. 
Therefore, to be consistent, no one should be paid for attend- 
ing the training session. However, if expenses are involved, 
all participants may be reimbursed for those reasonable and 
necessary expenses incurred in attending the session. 

(6) All allowable costs may 'be paid from Title I funds. If your 
budget does not include .sufficient money, you will need to 

. contact your Title I supervisor for an amendment. If you 
have insufficient unobligated Title I funds, you will need to 
request reallocated funds to cover the added cost. 

(7) If your district's trainees are askad to join with those from 
other districts in a training session, each district will be 
responsible for paying its proportionate share of the total 
cost. 

We view training for parental involvement to be of highest priority this Spring, 
and urge you to do everything possible to take advantage of this training- If 
the first team you contact is unable to schedule training at a satisfactory time 
contact another, or even a third team in your area. The teams are well trained 
and capable. 
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4. Audio-Visual Materials 

Several states recommended that audio-visual materials be 
developed for use in recruiting, informing, and training parents. The 
Alabama State Department of Education has produced a 16mm color/sound 
motion picture and eight 35mm filmstrips with accompanyihg worksheets. A 
description of these materials plus recommendation for their u3e follows. 
This description was taken from the Alabama Title I Coordinator's Handbook. 

Page 

Training Material, Alabama .... 185 
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Section IV 
, The TRAINING MATERIAL 

The training materials package is composed of four separate items: 

1. One 16mm color sound motion picture (length: 15 min.) 

2. One Promotional/Information sheet 

3. Eight 35mm Filmstrips (average length: 10 min.) 

4. Eight Content Summaries and Worksheets coordinated to the filmstrips 
.Each of these items is designed to work independently from the others as 

well as in a unit. What follows are our recommendations for their effective 
utilization. 

Motion Picture 

Entitled An Opportunity to Care , the motion picture has been developed to 
aid you in the recruitment of new t PAC members. While it also has definite 
promotional and informational qualities, the principal goal of the film is to 
encourage parental participation in the Title I program. 
Equipment, Needed: standard 16mm film projector 

screen 
speaker 

The Film is a self-contained unit, easy to present and without technical 
complexity. Your major concerns are where and how to show it. Remember, your 
target audience is the parents of Title I children. Recommendations : 

185 ' ■ ■ • 
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a. Television - Local calk and public affairs broadcasts are an ideal 
starting point for the film. PAC represencacives should accompany the 
film on the show co present more detailed infpraation to the public. 

b. * Civic Groups - A special presentacion to local civic groups can help 

promote the program and encourage participation from communicy 
leaders. 

c. PTA's - Don't ignore ocher school related groups. They can provide, 
support, assistance, and some willing members. 

d. Church Groups - Presentations through local churches are an ideal way 
to reach the Title I communicy. ' The clergy are almost always willing 
co lend support • 

and finally, 

e. The Parent Community - This should be your main Christ. Mail an 
invi cation (see promotional sheec section) co all Title I parencs in 
your school asking them Co come see a free movie. Follow it up with 

„ phone calls, and, if need be, help arrange transportation. Your 

current PAC members can help with this. 

After screening Che film, explain in more decail what your PAC is all 
about. Make sure that your currenc PAC members (especially Title I 
parents) are wich you to help answer Questions. Follow this with some 
refreshments and informal socializing. Now is the time to sign up 
prospective members. You may want to use the promotional sheets in 
conjunction with this screening or else use a separate form for 
signing up parents. 

I..e Promocional Sheet 

The Promotional Sh$et has been developed as a multi-purpose item. It 
provides some rudimentary information about Title I and the Parent Advisory 
Council system, but its main goal is to promote participation in local School 
Advisory Councils .* Recommendations: ■ « 

a. Mail it to every Title I parent in your school. 

b. Sent it home with every Title I student. 

c. Have it printed up in your local newspaper. 
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*Please note that we are seeking an active response from the parents who re- v 
ceive the sheet. Space has been left on che back of it for you Co place a' label *. 
or stamp bearing your local address. Having parencs xaspond Co Che Promocional 
ERIC Sheec is a major step in solidifying cheir support and parcicipation. 
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o 

d. Hand ic. out after Che film presentation Co civic, church, and 
parenc groups. 

e. Tie it in to' your mailings for PAC eleccions. 

f. Send "it ouC along wich an invitation Co see Che film. 

The Eighc-Unit Filmscrip Series 

The purpose of che eighc filmstrips is Co provide basic inf'oraacion on Che 
form and functions of a Parenc Advisory Council. Moreover, Chey are to provide 
a forum for discussions for both Tittle I staff and Parenc Advisory Council 
members. These filmstrips are noC promotional in nature. They are designed for 
an audience of currenCly participating PAC members. They will serve no 
recruiting purpose. 

The filmstrips are open-ended and can be viewed separately or as an entire 

unit. How the series is utilized is left up to each individual district and 

coordinator. But certain things should be kept in mind: 

1. There is some content overlap between the shows, but no one show 
tells the whole story. 



2. 



3. 



The number sequence. of the shows roughly follows the natural pro- 
gression of PAC activities over a school year. 

Some shows may need to be ' seen more than once— particularly when 
your PAC is dealing directly with an area covered by that show. 



4. Not everything in every show will be appropriate for y„ur PAC. 
Remember, these filmstrips are just a tool to help stimulate 
discussion and understanding. 

Equipment Needed: 35iam filmstrip projector (manual or automated) 

cassette player and speaker 

screen 

Recommendations : 



a. 



.It is important that you review each show and its script before 
presenting it to your PAC. Familiarize yourself with its content and 
prepare yourself for questions which may be raised. 
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b. The filmscrips average een minutes- each, and chey are crammed full of 
mformacion. Ic -is besc co show only, one ac a cime co enable che PAC 
members co digest che macerial. 

c. The filmscrips can be displayed on eicher a manual or aucomaced 
projector. One side of che audid cassette has audible cones for 
manual changing; che ocher is for aucomaced presencacion. 7or ease of 
operation, we suggesc you acquire an aucomaced projeccion sysCem. 
However, if ehis is impossible and you must show che filmscrips 
manually, a little excra preparation is necessary. 

1. Praccice showing che scrip beforehand. Some of che slide 
changes come quickly and you do noc wane co gee ouc of order. 

2. Use che scripts at Che end of chis handook (slide changes are 
marked) co help you wich your presencacion. Read along wich 
Che narrator so chat you know when changes are coming up. 

3. Do noc expece whoever is operacing che filmscrip p'rojeccor co 
be able co enjoy or learn much from che shows. Ic will cake 
real concencracion co projecc chem properly. 

4. Clean che filmscrips afcer each presencacion; and clean che 
projeccor before che presencacion to insure a high qualicy 
image chroughouc. 

5. Immediacely following che presentation, 'hand out the Content 
Summaries and Worksheets. Then begin a discussion. Try to 
reiterate all the important facts while they are-still fresh 
in the audience's mind. 

Content Summarie s and Worksheets 

Each- unit of the filmstrip series is accompanied by a combined Content 
Summary and Worksheet. One should be given .to each PAC menber who should be 
encouraged co assemble chem in his own folder. The purpose of chese icems is ^Co 
help. stimulace discus sion and parcicipacion afcer che program has been viewed. 
Ac che same cime "chey give che members someching Cangible co Cake away wich 
Chem— a good, simple reference source chac they can review while chey are ac 



home 
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The Concent Summaries reiterate the major points of each filmstrip. 
Included at the end of each summary are two sections entitled "Important Facts" 
*nd "Key Words." These fo-nn the essence of the program, and you should make 
sure that each of your members has a clear understanding wf what they mean. 

Following Che Content Summaries are the Worksheets. These are a tool for 
increasing involvement on che pare of your PAC members. They are a good way Co 
gee your parencs iaceraccir\g. 

Recommendations: 

a. Read che Concenc Summaries aloud Co make sure everyone underscands 
chem. 

b. Even chough we have used a True or False foraac for che Worksheet, 
remind your PAC members chac chey are noc tescs. You don'c wane your 
members Co gee nervous or upsec aboue chera. They are a self-scudy 
cool for each member* 

c. Keep ie lively. You should all be able Co have some fun wich ehe . 
, worksheecsc And feel free Co add your own copies for discussion. 

d. Finally, we are cdnscancly mencioning how each PAC and school discrict 
is differenc. tlse these discussions co explain how your program is 
similar or dissimilar co what we have presented ♦ 

The following is a very brief synopsis of che principal informacion 

areas covered in each filmstrip and ics corresponding Concenc Summary/Worksheec . 
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Exhibit B-4 (page 6 of 7) 
Filmstrip Unit 1: "Introduction to Tide I" 

Provides basic, introductory information concerning the history of Title I 
and its significance to Education and Children. Clarifies and emphasizes the 
important aspects of Title I: who receives Titl? I help, how it is received and 
why . 

Filmstrip Unit 2: "The PAC — Getting Involved" 

\ 

Explores the importance of the Parent Advisory Council and examine^ the 
PAC's role in Title I. Also, differentiates between a PAC, a D.AC, and a SAC . 
This unit describes the progression of the Title I application from its origin 

0 

to review by the Federal government. - 

Filmstrip Unit 3: "The Meeting" ] . , 

Presents the structure for the Parent Advisory Council and suggests ways to 
insure successful meetings. In this unit the duties of the PAC officers are 
examined and also the nature of the program at PAC meetings. Emphasis is also 
placed on the overall responsibilities of PAC members. 

Filmstrip Unit 4: "The School" 

Discusses the role of the PAC in" relation to the school and Title 4 I staff. 
Suggests a procedure to use when making classroom visits and subsequent 
observation. Examines ways PAC members can get involved in the classroom. 

Filmstrip Unit 5: "The Community " a 

Details how the PAC is a link between the Title I program and the 
, community. Explores ways in which PAC members can get the local community 
involved in the Title L program. Stresses the importance of PAC members ' 
promoting cooperation and understanding between school and the community. 
Emphasizes maximizing local support and resource mobilization. 



Exhibit B-4 (page 7 of 7) 

Filmscrip Un.-'.c 6: "Ac Home" 

Explores che impotence of parental caring ana* ics relationship Co a 
child's Education. Provides suggestions on how P AC members can help other 
parents bring learning experiences to cheir children at home and in everyday 
activities. Emphasizes the importance of the parent-child relationship and 
developing parenting skills. 

Films trip Unit 7: "The Scope of Title I" 

Informs the viewer about che wide variety of ways Title I funds have been 
used to better a child's education. Stresses the importance of reading in the 
.Title I program, and emphasizes the responsibility of each PAC to make sure that 
the reading program has a solid foundation. Explores various supportive 
services and their relation to local needs. 

Films trip Unit 8: "Your Role" 

Focuses on the primary role of PAC members to advise and make 
recommendations.^' Stresses the importance of reviewing test scores and provides 
techniques for ttie evaluation of che program. Suggests the importance of 
self-evaluation for che PAC. Examines various ways PAC' members can insure chac 
chey have been thorough in che program evaluacion. Finally, this unit 
emphasizes che imporcance of recruicing and eleccing new PAC members and che 
value of communicy exposure. 
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5* Resource Centers 



Resource centers where information is assembled regarding parent 
involvement and made available to parents and staff have been set up in 
several states. For example, New York«has a state resource library filled 
with many resources and parent-related materials. These resources include 
research on parents, training materials, materials for parents to use in 
their home with kids, etc. Arizona has a state-level Parent Resource Pool 
which serves as a clearinghouse for materials, and speakers for LEAs. The 
state of Washington has developed a list of ERIC resources and journal / 
articles on parent involvement. This document may prove useful to / 
district and school staff as well as parents. This' resource list follows 
this section. 

Page 

List of Resources for Parent Involvement, Washington • • • 195 
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Exhibit B-5 (page 2 of 18) 
ERIC List of resources for. Parent Involvement 



ED 088 588* Parent Involvement in Compensatory Education Programs. 

' . Stanford Research Inst., Menlo Parle," "Cal if . Aug 73 107P 

ED 091 853 Citizens Advisory Committees. Public Participation Increases 
Guides, Change in American Education, Current Trends in School 
Policies & Programs. Oldham, Neild B. Natl. School Public Relations 
Assoc-, Arlington, VA 1973 56P 

ED 102 475 Parent Power in the Schools. 

Murray, Ann Merrimack Education Center, Chelmsford, Mass. 
August 74 60P 

ED 102 691 Community Participation and the Principal 
Jenkins, Kenneth D. Feb 75 7P 

4 

z 

ED 124 84J Parent Counseling - A guidance Function 
Greenough, Dean R. Apr 76 IIP. 

ED 127 768 Measuring Parental Involvement in an Early Intervention Project 
Lynch, Eleanor W. Michigan Univ., Ann Arbor, Inst; for the 
Study of Mental Retardation. April 76 IIP 

ED 128 477 New Legal Requirements .for Parent Involvement in Title I Projects. 

Lawyers 1 Committee for Civil Rights under Law, Washington, D. C. 
75 5P 

ED 129 797 Parent Involvement in the Education of Young Handicapped 

Children Module I Family Reactions to the Handicapped Child 
Toward Competence Ins tructional Materials for T3 F«a£/ier Educ. Cohen, 
S. City Univ of N Y, N Y Ctr for Advanced Study in Educ, 1974 46P 

ED 129 798 Parent Involvement in the Education of Yomg Handicapped 

Children Module I Family Reactions to ':ne -Handicapped Child 
Instructor's Manual Toward Competence Instructional Materials 
for Teacher Educ. Cohen, S. City Univ. of NY, NY Ctr" for 
Advanced 1974 20 P 

ED 129 799 Parent Involvement in the Education of Young Handicapped 

Children Module II: How Parents Can Help. Toward Competence 
Instructional Materials for Teacher Educ. Case 03-75. Cohen, 
Shirley City Univ. of M.Y., N.Y. Ctr for Advanced Studen in 
Educ. Mar 75 84 P. 

ED 132 712 Communicating with the Public: A Two -Way Communications Model 
Stevens, Richard Oct. 76 206P \ 

ED 133 795 Coramunity Involvement. The Pennsylvania Executive Academy 

Monograph Series No, 1 Bowser, Robert A. Pennsylvania State 
Dept. of Education, Harrisburg. June 76 13P 
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ED 133 796 Schools Where Parents Makn a Difference. Davis, Don, ED. 

Institute for Responsive Education, Boston, Mass. 76 160P 

ED 135 095 Pre-School Conference: A New Approach to Discipline. 
Hilling, Carl H. March 77 : 9P 

ED 138 363 Come On, Parents, Participate! Conley, Virginia R. Feb. 77 7 P 

ED 139 184 Parent Involvement: A Necessity in Early intervention. Jordan, 
Byron Neal Apr 77 14P. 

ED 141 905 A School Improvement - Accountability Process Kit. Pak No. 1. 

1 Forming A Representative School - Community Committee. 
Landry, Leonard P.; and others Colorado State Dept. of Education, 
Denver. Accreditation and Accountability Services Unit. 73 33P 

ED 142 012 A Model Minicourse: Parent Involvement in the Special Education # 
Process. Geller, Daniel 77 IIP. 

ED 143 103 Establishing and Assessing Two-Way Communication between Parents and 
School- lordenman, Ann, and others Institute for Behavioral Research 
Silver Spring, MD. Apr 77 20P-. 

ED 143 104 Parental Involvement in the Schools: Towards What End ? 

Filinczak, James; nad others Institute for Behavioral Research, 
Silver Spring, MD. Apr 77 22P 

ED 144 007 The Effects of Parental Involvement on Student Achievement in Three 
Michiqan Performance Contracting Programs, Gillum, Ronald M; and 
others 

ED 145 305 Public Involvement- An Educational Partnership Among Parents, 
Students, Professionals, and citizens of New York State School 
Districts. Nyquist, Ewald S. New York State Education Dept, s 
Albany, Jan 77 13P, 

ED 145 359 School and Community: Partners in Problem Solving, Carter, 

Margaret; and others Center for Mew Schools, Inc. Chicago, 111 
77/ 112 P 

ED 145 566' "Discipline.,. £1 Problem in the Schools: 40 Positive, Preventive 
Prescriptions for Those Who Care... Olivero, James L. Association 
of California School Administrators April 77 66P, 

ED 150 725 Building Public Confidence for your Schools. ;A Sourcebook of 
Proven PR Practices, Jones, J. William National School Public 
Relations Association, Arlington, VA,„ 78 225 P 

ED 151 661 The influence of Increased Parental Involvement in the Educational 
Process of their Children. Technical Report No. 418. 
Mize, Gregoray K. Wisconsin Univ., Madison. Research and Develop- 
ment center for Cognitive Learning Aug 77 253 P. 
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ED 152 094 Guidelines for Parental Involvement in Transitional Bilingual 

Education. Massachusetts State Dept. of Education, Boston. Bureau 
of Transitional .Bilingual Education. Feb 76 12P. 

ED 152 400 Study of Parent Involvement in Early Childhood Education Programs. 

Report No. 7844. Bass, Aaron Philadelphia School District, PR. Office" 
r ,f Research and Evaluation. 0ctober"77 83P. 

ED 154 052* Parent Involvement in your School. Bulletin No. 9L42. Devault, M. 
Vere Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison 
June 77, 19 P. fc 0 

ED 154 086 Educational Decision Hiking: The Involvement of Parents; Myth or 
•V Reality, Hightower, Henna J. 31 Mar 78 28P. 

ED 154 921 Implementing A Kinderqarten Parent Involvement Program. Okin, 
Allaji „D. Jan 7€. 89 P 

4 

ED 154 931 Continuity Batween Home and School: Aspects qf Parental- Involvement 
in Follow Through. Gordon, IRA J.; and others April 78 18P 

ED 155 155 Parent Involvement in the Schools., Reference and Resource Series. 

Berclay* G. John, Ed. National Education Association, Washington 
D. C. 77 42P. ' " 

ED 155 242 Parent Invol vemerit in Compensatory Education Programs; Problems and 
Potential Strategies Across 32 School Districts. Kaplan, Bernard A.; 
Forgione, Pascal D., Jr. Mar 78 30 P. 

ED 155 831 Getting Schools Involved with Parents. Kroth, Roger L; Scholl, 
" i Geraldine T. Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, VA. 
Information Center on Exceptional Children. 78 75P. 

ED 156 317 Parent Involvement in Early Childhood Education. (Reyised Edition). 
Somerset, Gwen 76 27P. 

ED, 156 980 Parents and Schools: an Annotated Bibl ipgraphy . Greenwald, Meryl A. • 
\ City Univ. of New York, N. Y. Center for Advanced Study in 

*■ Education. September 77 29P. 

ED 158 890 Cooperation between Parents , Pre-SchooT and the Community: The 

Training of Pre-School Teachers with a View to Cooperation with Parents 
^Federal Republic of Ger.) Pause, Gerhard Council of Europe, 
Strasbourg (France), Comm. For General A Tech.* Educ. Mar 77 28P. 

ED 160 182 Proceedings of the Workshop on Rarent Involvemetn (Summer, 1972). 
72 83 P. 

ED 160.648 An Experiment on Teacher Effectiveness and Parent-Assisted Instruction 
in the Third Grade. Gage, M. L.; and others Stanford Univ., Calif. 
Center for Educational Reserach at Stanford. May 78 196 P 
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ED 161 826 Why Parental Involvement? Manno, Bruno V. 28 Mar 78 24P. 

ED 161 980 Review of Research in Parental Involvement in Education, Interim 
Report: Low Ses and Minority Student Achievement Study. Austin 
Independent School District, Tex. Office of Research and 
Evaluation Jul 77 13 P. 

ED 163 108 Federal and State Impact on Citizen Participation in the Schools. 
Davies, Don; and others Institute for Responsive Education, 
Boxton, Mass. June 78 151 P. 

ED 164 134 Study of Parent Involvement in Early Childhood Programs. McKinney, 
John Philadelphia School District, Pa. Office of Research and 
Evaluation. October 78 23 P. 

ED 165 904 Parent Involvement and the Development of Children with Special . Ne'eds 
Honin, Alice Sterling, May 78 27 P. 

ED 170 0.24 Aspects of Parent Involvement in the Parent Education Follow 

Through Program. Gordon, IRA J.; and others North Carolina Univ., 
Chapel HilTSchool of Education Apr 79 18 P. 

ED 170 038 Teachers Planning and Working with Parents from A Bilingual - 

Multicultural Environment. Bilingual/Bicultural Child Development 
Development Associate Pilot Project: Model XI. Coleman, Joyce H. 
Our Lady of the Lake* Urn v., San Antonio, Tex. 78 55 P 

ED 173 480 An Investigation into the Absence of Rlack Parental Involvement in 
Desegregated Schools. Alexander, Dorothy L. 8 Apr. 79 26 P. \ 

ED 174 308 Evaluating Parent Involvement in .the Behavior Analysis Model . 
Fueyo, Vivian; and others,. April 79 19 P. v 

ED 174 352 Parent Involvement in Education: A»Bibl iogrgphy . Mcnniqer, 
Michael L, Comp. ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education, Urbana, 111. May 79 100 P. 

ED 179 9413 Junior-Senior High School Students and Reodinn: What Can Parents Do 
to Help? Standal , Timothy C. Washington Office of the State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Olympia 11 Jan 79 10 P. 

ED 180 624 Establishing Relationships with Parents to Facilitate Communication: 
Arizona HSST/CDA Competency Based Training Module #10 Foster, 
Cheryl Pinal County Community Col 1 . District, Coolidge, 

Ariz. Arizona/Nevada Child Development Associates 78 24 P. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT (Journal Articles) 

* 

Parents as Tutors: Help or Hindrance For The Learning Disabled? B .C. Journal 
Special Educnt ion , v2 n4ipp279-84 Win 78 

* 

Child, School, Family: An Interactional View. Journal of Education , vl61 n2 
pp71-88 Spr 79 

* 

Getting Parents Involved in Books For Children, Reading Teacher , v32 n7 pp822-25 
Apr 79 

* . 

Activities That Help Involve Parents in Reading. Reading Teacher , v32 n4 pp417- 
419 Jan 79 

* 

Building on Fc*nily Strengths: The "Non-Def icit" Involvement Model For Teaming 
Home and School. Educational Leadersh ip, v3G n7 pp50G-10 Apr 79 

* 

The Parent-Teacher Relationship in. Pre-School Programs. Journal of Visual Im- 
pairment and Blindness , v73 n3 ppl02-0S Mar 79 

* 

Parent Involvement: A Consumer Perspective in the Schools. Education and Training 
of the Mentally Retarded / vl4 nl pp54-5ft ,Fcb 7^ 

#' 

Involvement of the Parent in the School Program, Contemporary Education , v50 
n2 pp93-94 Win 79 

* ... 
Letting Parents Know What's Happening. Journal of Physical Education and ti 

.. Recreation , v50 nl pp52-53 Jan 79 



Exit the Cookie-Bakers Enter the Cooperating Partner: .Emerging Parent Power. 

California Journal of Teacher Education v6 nl pp44-52 Win 79 

Parent Involvement in Teacher Education and Staff Development: Simply a Question 
of How? Calif ornia, Journa l of Teacher Edu cation, vd nl np p i3-fi0 Win 79 

* 

Pa rent: -Community Invo Ivomont* in Tivichur Preparation Programs. C alifornia Journal 
of TeaHio r Educatio n, vd n I pp77-')0 Win 79 ~ ■ ~~ 

. - ' ' ' f ■ ' . " • • „ • 

The Citizen Negotiator: Your School Kystom May Discover That *A "Civilian" at t.h ; * 
Table Facilitates Bargaining. Ame rican School Board Journal , v!66 n6 pp30- . 

3/ JUn 79 - 
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Community Involvement in Bilingual Kdu-.it'ion: The Hi lingual Educator as Parent 
Trainer. The Journal For The Naf.onal "'Association For Bilingual Education , 
v3 n2 pp7 3-82 Win 79 

i 

Parents As Partners in Education. Reading Teacher , v32* n7 pp826-30 Apr 79 

Family Life Education— Parental Involvement. Journal of School Health , v49 nl 
ppl5-19 Jan 79 

<* 

* .•,..« 

Welcome in the Parent. School Media Quarterly , v6 n4 pp246-52 Sum 78 

* 

Making Educators Accountable to Parents. Social Education , v42 n7 ppG44 Nov/Dec 78 
Oily Two Parents Showed Up. Teacher , v96 nl pp94-95 ^ep 7H 

* How Can I Help My Children Do Better in School? Toaclmr , v% nl pp89-90 Sep 78 

* * 
Between Home and School: Organized Parents^ Clubwomen, and Urban Education in the 

Progressive Era. School Review , v87 nl pp3-28 Nov 78 

Parent InvoLvement in Children's Reading Readiness Development . Reading horizons , 
v!8 n4 pp272-76 Sum 78 * 4 • ' 

* < Cr- 

Parent Involvement: A Key to the Education of Gifted Children. Gifted Child 
Quarterly , v22 n2 pp.235-42 Sum 78 

Bilingual Parents Can Help you Teach Reading ^ahd Language Arts in English. The r 
Journal of th'6 National Association for Bilingual Education , v3 n2 pp83-91 

Win 79 1 . • • 

Notice'and Consent: The School's Responsibility ' to Inform Parents. Journal of 
School Psychology / v!6 n3 pp265-73 Fall 78 

* - » 

Parents *amd Schools. Australian Journal of Reading , vl nl-2 pp32-36 ^Aug 78 

- 1 • 

Parents and Teachers Inc. Teacher , v96 nl pp94-95 Sep 78 

Reconnecting the School and the Community: Mission Possible. ' Bulletin of the / V 
NASSP , v63 n423 pp58-64 Jan 79 ~\>/' 
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^ The Log^c and tho Low for Parent Part ic i pation in the Education of Handicapped 
Students, . Journal of Career education , v5 ni pp35-43 Sep 78 

Parent Involvement' in a Public School Program, Exceptional Parent , v8 n5 ppl5-19 

Oct.. 78 • . 0 

1 The School Principal and j Parent Involvement, Contemporary Education , v50 nl 
pp45-48 « Fall 78 9 

1 Parents as Helpers , Critics , and Adversaries, National Elementary Principal , v58 
nl pp52,54,56,60 Oct 78 

Parent Involvement in School Planning, Exceptional Parent , vB n4 pp!9-20,22 Aug 78 

ta 

* The Parent, Teacher, and Child as Conference Partners . Teaching Exceptional Children , 

vlO n4 ppl03-05 Sum 78 

* Four Alternative Approaches to the Family-School Liaison Role. Psychology in the 

r Schools , v!5 n4 pp553-59 

1 How to Put Parent's on Ygur Classroom Team. Instructor , v87 n4 pp54-62 Nov 77 

i 

* Title I Parent Advisory Councils: To What Extent Must They Be Involved? Journal 

of Law and Education , v7 n2 pprl51-63 Apr 78 

1 i 

* Parent-Teacher Interaction; A Developmental Process. v Clearinghouse , v61 n6 pp265-68 

Feb 78 ' " 

Parent Participation. Australian Journal of Early Childhood , v3 nl pp20-22 Mar 78 

* The Decisional Participation of Parents in Elementary and Secondary Schools. High 

School Journal , yGl n5 pp211-20 Feb 78 

Formalized Parent Participation in Education: A Comparative- Perspective. Comparative 
Education, v!4 nl pp41-48 Mar k 78 
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Involving Parents in .Special Education: Did You Really Reach Them? Education apd 
Training ^of the Mentally Retarded , v!2 n4 pp358-G0 Dec 77 
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Parental Involvement in the Special Education Pupil Planning Process; The School's 
Perspective, Exceptional Childre n, v44 n7 p$531-34 Apr 78 

Prevention of Student Problems Via Early Intervention and Parent Involvement, 

Jottrnal of the International Association of Pupil Personnel Workers , v22 n3 
ppl36-38 Jun 78 ! ~~ ] " 

Parent Apathy: Problem or Symptom? Clearinghouse , v51,n2 pp93-94 Oct 77 

Parent Involvement in the Schools, Clearinghouse , v50 n7 pp297-99 Mar 77 

Parent Volunteers Boost Enrollment, Momentum , v8 n2 pp37-40 May 77 

Parental Participation: What Will It 13c? Exceptional Parent , v7 n2 pp52-53 
Apr 77 

Teacher Receptivity to the Coiurrpt of Parent Participation in ■the Education of 

Handicapped Children: Some Preliminary Findings. . Rehabilitation Literature , 
v38 n5 ppl51-53 May 77 " ' 

Implementing a Parent Involvement Program in a State Hospital and School For Children 
Children Today , v6 n4 pp20-23 Jul/Aug 77 

Parent Involvement in the Junior Primary School. Australian Journal of Early 
Childhood , v2 n2 pplS-18 Jun 77 

Community Participation: A Two-way Street. Social Education , v41 n6 pp557-58 
Oct 77 

A Model of Parental Participation in the Pupil Planning Process. • Mental Retardation, 
vl5 n3 ppl7-20 Jun 77 [ 

Parents and Educators: Natural Allies. Phi Delta Kappan , v59 n4 pp242-43 Doc 77 

Teachers, rarcnts, and Reading Instruction: A Learning Alliance. Reading Horizons. , 
vlS n2 pp99-104 Win 78 

• v 

0 

Parent Involvement in Schools: Thrust for Educat ion Leadership, v6 n3 pp6-8 Jan 77 
* v>okrenVs V\ew —. r 

Parental Involvement, in Play Therapy, Canadian Counselor , vlO n4 ppl66-68 Jul 76 v 
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Reinforce That Home-School Link. Instructor # v86 n2 pp!12-19 Oct 76 

Parent Involvement: Motivation vs. Alienation. Day Care and Early Education , 
v4 n2 ppl9-20 Nov/Dec 76 

Parent Involvement in Day Care: Its Impact on Staff and Classroom Environments. 
Child Welfare , v56 nl pp749-6Q Jan 77 

Teachers and Parents Together. Today's Education , v65 n3 pp74-79 Sep/Oct 76 

School/Community Involvement at the Secondary Level. Thrust for Education 

Leadership / vG n3 pp!4-16 Jan 77 " # 

Parent Involvement . in the Classroom: Good Grief! Thrust for Education Leadership , 
v6 n3 pp? Jan 77 *" 

Open Doors to Parent Involvement. Journal of Educational Communication , v2 n2 
pp28-29 Win,. 77 " " — 



Parent Participation in the Pre-School. Educational Studies , v3 nl pp81-85 Mar 77 

The Home-School Partnership Model for Follow Through. Theory Into Practice , v!6 
nl pp35-40 Feb 77 

Survival, Talk for Educators Parent Involvement. Journal of Teacher Education , 

v27 n2 ppl67-68 Sum 76 ' ' 

Parent Participation in Pro-School Education. British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology ; v46 pt. 1 pp31-39 Feb 76 

Parent Involvement: Can Tt Succeed? Educational Comment , 1976 pp5-16 

Community Involvement: Training Parents as Tutors in a Junior High. School 
Counselor v23 'n5 pp353-56 .May 76 — 

Family Involvement in Career Education in Early Childhood. Educational Comment , 
19.70 pp53-62 



Five Ways Co Strengthen die School^Commun^cy Relationship. Clearinghouse , v!53 
n4 pp 194-195. 204. 1 
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* Parent Power: A Plus For Education. Educational Leadership , v34 .hi pp24-25 Oct 76 

t 

< 

Parent Power. Journal of Current Social Issues , v!3 n3 pplO-15. Sum 76^ 
Moms Are a Must. Lois Willie. American Education , vo Apr 70 pp24-29 

i. 

Volunteer Parent Croups in Special Education. R.G. Herron. Thrust For Education 
Leadership May 73 pp 1 1-15 

PaTents and Professionals: A Partnership in Special Education. Exceptional 
Children , v41 pp551-54 May 75 Feldman, M.A. and others . ^ 

Adaptive Model for Individualizing Young Children's Learning in School and at 
Home. Elementary School Journal , v76 Mar 76 pp373-80 Lehane, S; Goldman, R. 

More Viable Home-School Partnership. The EducatLun Digest , v40 Apr 75 pp 10-13 
Bell, T.H. 

Learning Packages For Parent Inv«Jvement. Educational Technology , vl4 July 74 
pp55-56 Hofmeister, H. ; Reavis, H.K. • 

Parent Involvement in Six Easy Lessons. Momentum , vlO Feb 79 pp21 Kachur, J. 

Prime Time For Communication: Parent Participation T.V. Workshop Project. 
Educational Leadership , v37 Nov 79 ppl 7 1-73 . Wilhelms, F.T* 

Schools and Communities: A Look Forward. Harvard Educational Review , v39 (1969) 
pp221-52 Green, Thomas 

Some Perspectives on the Family as Educator. T eacher ' s College Record * v76(Dec74) 
pp 1 75-2 1 7 Leichter, Hope Jenson 

Closer Look: A Parent Information Service. Exceptional Children . v4 1 (May 75) 
pp527-30 Dean, I). . 

'• 

How To Evaluate Residential Schools. Exceptional Parent , v3 (May/Jun 73) pp43-46 
Klein, S.D. 

' q° ' Facilitating Educational Progress by Improving Parent Conferences. Focus On 
ERje . Exceptional Children , v4 (Dec .72) ppl-10 ^.Kroth, -R. . ^ 205 
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Parent Conferences: How To Survive and Thrive. I nstructor , Nov. 78 op8-14(?) 
■ 

Parent-Teacher Conferences. Today * s . Education , v64(Jan/Feb 75) pp67-69 
Facilitating Parent-Teacher Conferences, The School Counselor v22(mar. 75) pp243-49 

c 

The Parent "C" Group. Personnel and Guidance Journal / v52 (Dec. 73) pp252-56 
Three-Way Conferencing. Teacher / v93(Dec 75) pp40-42 
Conference or" Confrontation? Instructor , v54(Oct 74) pp76 
Send-Home Sheet. Instructor , v87,(Nov 77) ppi79 

Easing the Stress of Parcnt-Tuachbr Conference. Today's Education , v65 (Sep/Oct 76) 
pp84^85 - • ■ " • 

* The Parnnt-Teacher Conference: Trauma or Teamwork? Phi Delta Kappan' , v52(Mar 78) 
pp471-72 * . 

Q 

Dimensions Beyond Words: Successful Parent Conferences. English Journal , (Nov 75) 0 
pp63-65 • 

o , 

No Common Ground. T ildes Education Supplement , v27(May 77) ppl6 

Citizen Advisory Committee. Theory Into Practice , vl6 nl ppt2-t6 

Mains treaming Parents of. the Handicapped. Teacher / v95 n2 1977 pp90-91 

Community Involvement Activities : Research Into Action. Theory Into Practice , ' 
vJ6 nl pp29-34 " ~ ~ 

<? 

A Parent Education Grou£> in Learning Disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities / 
1976* v9 nl ppl6-2.0 ' * \ ~ ^ 

Parents As Change Agents For -Their Children; A ^>view. Journal r of Community 
Psychology / 1976 v4 ppl03-133 206 
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The Management of Advisory "Commi ttees : An Assignment for The 70 s . Public 
Administration Review / <r22 n4 pp334-342 . v ' 

School-Community Councils v . The Commuui.ty School and Its Administration vll ft6 
Feb 1973 

»» 

The Citizen Component of Policy Evaluation. Policy Studies Journal , v2 n2 pp92- 
97 Win 73 

The Emerging Third Force in Education. Inocualicy In Education , n 15 Nov 73 
pp5-12 (entire issue deals with citizen participation) 

' x" ,. : . • ' - • ' 

The Eleventh*Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools. Phi Delta Kappan , Sept. 1979. .a/61 nl pp33-45 

School Community Development : Kankakee Style. Illinois Journal of "Education , 
*v64 n4 "(Fourth' Quarter 197 3-74) pp9-ll 

Community Participation in Decision-Making. Educational Horizons , v52 nKFall 73 
f** pplG-1 J 

School-Commufuty Relations. R^D Perspectives- , (Spring 79) pp4-6 

School-Community Conflict in a Ujrge Urban School. Administrator's Notebook 
; vl9 n9 (may 1971) ' t ^ 

'•Planned" is Key Word in Community Involvement* Oh-io School Boards Association ' 
Journal , vl6' nlO Oct 72 ppl9-20 

The Future* of Schools and Families? Three Scenarios and a Recommendation- Phi 
Delta Kappan , v59 n7 pp44J-446 March 1978 

r 

Volunteering is In. 'American Education , vl4 > n3 pp6-ll Apr 1978 

* 

A Practical Guide to Parent-Teacher-^Zonf erences . • Clearinghouse , December 1973. 
;ppl77-17B o , 

* ■ 

An Accountability Ch<»c\list for Parents and Teachers. Social Education , Nov/Dec 
pp645r ; 646. 

. 207 
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BOOKS AND BOOKLETS ' 

School, Family 'and Neighborhood : The Theory and Practice of School-Coroimriity 

Relations . Eugene Litwak and Henry J. Meyer 1974 Columbia University Press 

Helping the Severely Handicapped Child: A Guide For Parents and Teachers . Phyllis 
B. Doyle, and others. New York Thomas Y. Crowell 1979 

Parents Unite! The Complete Guide For Shaking Up Your Children's School. Phillip 
and Susan Jones New York Wyden Books 1976 

School-Com munity Interaction . Richard W. Saxe McCutchen Pub. Corp. Berkeley. 
1975. 

- * • 

World'.s Apart: Relationships Between Families and Schools . Sara Lawrence Lightfoot 
Basic Books Inc. New York 1975 

& - 
Parent Power: A Candid Handbook for Dealing With Your Child's School , Martin 
Buskin New York Walker 1975 : 

The Third Side of the Desk: How Parents Can Change the Schools . Hannah S. Hess 
Scribner New York 1973 

The Open Partnership: Equality in Running the Schools . Charlotte Ryan McGraw-Hill 
1976 

■ 

Between Parent and School . Murray Kappelman M.D. and Paul Ackerman PhD. Dial 
Press New York 1977 

Getting Schools Involved With Parents . Roger L. Kroth and Geraldine *T. Scholl 
Published by the Council For Exceptional Children (Virginia) 1978 , 

/ - ^-JW 

Partners-: Parents and Schools . Ronald S. Brandt ed % published by Th^Assocxation 
v for Supervision and Curriculum Development (Virginia) " c 

Special Report on Parent .Involvement . National Advisory Committee on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children "^Washirrgton f D. J C. • 

Special Report, on Parent Involvement . Pub. by T>e National Advisory Council, on 
the Education of Disadvantaged Children. Wash. Q.C. 
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ParcjUin^ Kevin J. Swick and R. Eleanor Duff. NEA "publication 1979 



Communicating in Conferences: Parent, Teacher, Student Interaction . Paul R • 
Friedman ERIC Clearinghouse 1980 



Journal Articles For Concerned Educator s Title: Citizen's Advisory Committees. 
Contact Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative Services Information Retrieval 
Center 



ERIC Materials For Concerned Educatprs . Title: Parent Participation in Education 
for Disadvantaged Children, contact same as above 



How to yhange Your School . J. Lloyd Trump and William Georgiades. Natr'l Association 
of Secondary Schfiol Principals 1978 

Parent Information Booklet: Traffic Safety Education , Central Wash. University 
1977. (a guide for parents and teachers is also available) 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act: Questions and Answers . Title, I . U.S. Dept« 
of H.E.W. Dept. of Education 

Title I: An Opportunity for Growth . A handbook designed to introduce, inform, and 
instruct parents about Title i. S. P.I. 1979 

Systematic Training For Effective Parenting: Parent's Handbook . Dinkmeyer, Don: 
McKay, Gary D.„ American Guidance Service Inc. 1976 (5 cassette ta'pes, included) 

Parents: Active Partners in Education . Mary Lou Saylor NEA Wash. D.C. 1971 

Parents Are Teachers: A Child Management Program . W.C. Becker Research Press 
1971 Champaign, Illinois 

Overcoming Barriers to School Council Effectiveness . Stanton Institute for Respon-. 
sive Education 1979 r t 

The Open Partnership: Equality in Running the Schools . McGraw-Hill Charlotte 
Ryan 1976. 



Pa rent Power: , A Candid Handbook for Dealing With Your Child's School . Walker 
1975 Martin Buskin author 
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Parent Involvement in the Schools . John- G. Berklay NEA 1975 

t 

Parenting in a Multicultural Society . Longman Log(pub) New York 1980 Fantini 
and Cardevas authors 

Parent Involvement in the Home, School, Community , Merrill 1978 George S. 
Morrison 



Parents and Teachers: A Resource Book for Home, School, and Community Relations , 
Wadsvorth 1979 Doreen J. Kroft 

Parent Conferences in the Schools: Procedures for Building Effective Par tnerships . 
Allyn 1978 Stuart Losen and Bert Diamet 



Education «md Society . New York the Free Press 1956 Emily Durkheim 



Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of Family on Schooling in America . 
New York Basic Books 1972 



The Teacher and the Parent. New York A„S. Barnes and Co. 1969 Charles Northend 



Procedural Safeguards: P.L. 94-142: A Guide for Schools and Parents . Reston, 
Virginia Council for Exceptional Children 1977 .(multimedia package) 



The Retarded Child: Answers to Questions Parents Ask . Western Psychological Services 
Los Angeles 7 971 A. A. Attwell and D.A. Clabby 



Education For The People s A Resource Book For School -Community Decision-Making 
Education Resources Center, San Mateo County, Calif. 1971 



Institute For Responsive Education. ' Together: Schools and Communities . Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Council on. Education, Boston, August, 1975 

Citizen Particip at ion in* Education r Annotated Bibliography . Institute For Respon- 
sive Education, New Haven, Connecticut, 1973 Don Davies, author 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Proceeding s. Chicago, 1964 (outdated?) 

Community Power and' Education . Education FoiT An O pen Society, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington, D.C. T574 210 
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Psychotherapeutic Agents: New Roles lor Non-Professionals, Parents, and Teachers . 
New York libit, Rinehart, and Winston 1969 B.G, Guerney Jr, Editor 

Communicating With Parents of Exceptional Children: Improving Parent-Teacher 
Relationships . Denver /Colorado LOVE 1975 R, Kroth 

Working With Families of Secondary-Age Students . Reston, Virginia: The Council 
Fur Exceptional Children. R. Kroth 1977 

Parent Conferences as a Teaching Strategy . Denver/ Colorado . LOVE 1977 R. Kroth 

and R. Simpson 

<• . 

Managing Behavior: ■ A Parent Involvement Frogram , Torrance, Calif. B.L» Winch and 
associates, 1974 (also distributed by Research Press, Champaign. 111.) R.L, McDowell 

Alternatives to Litigation: The Necessity for Parent Consu" tation . Lansing, MI. 
Michigan Department of Education, 1977 

Paronts-Children-Tcachers r Communication . Assoc. For Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Wash. D.C* A..C.E-I. 1969 

Parent-Teacher Relation, ship . London, Evan Bros, 1973 G* lond 

Discovering Your Teaching Self . R.L. Curwin. and B.S. Furhmann. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Prentice-Hall, 1975 

j 

Elementary Teacher's Guide to Working Wifch Parents . . H. Heffernan and V* Todd. 
West Nyack, N.Y. Parker 1969 • r 

Working With Parents . National School Public Relations Association, Wash, D.C. 
NSPRA, 1968 

» 

Conference Time for Teachers and Parents , Wash, D.C NSPRA, 1970 

Techniques for Handling Problem Parents . Englewood Cliffs- N*J, Prentice-Hali 1966' 

■» 

Race and Politics in School-Community Relations . Allan Ornstein. Pacific Palisades, 
Ca. Goodyear Publishers, 1974 
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Evaluating Parent Involvement . Jssue I'apor number 1, Center for the Study of 
Parent Involvement, 2554 Etna Strtet, Berkeley, Ca. 94704, January 1974 

"Eight Rungs on the Ladder of Citizen Participation" in Citizen P articipation: 
Effecting Community Change , Edited by Edgar S. 1 Cahn and Barry M. Passett,<New York 

1971 Article by Sherry R. Arnstein 

» • 

Citizen Action in Education vi ni (Winter 74} 1 . " Searching for a Third Force: 
Can We Put the Public Back Into Public Education ? " 

Handbook For Parents; Make the Public Schools Work For You . Milwaukee ; Freedom 
Thro.ugh Equality Inc. 1972 , 

• 

Better School-Community Relations . Institute for Development of Educational 
Activities. Dayton, Ohio, 1973 

A Program to Study and Assist the Process of Citizen Participation in Ed ucational 
Decision-Making , (Brochure). Institute for Responsive Education . New Haven, 
Conn, n.d . 

0 

How to Change the Schools: A Parent's Action Handbook on How To Fight The System . 
Ellen Lurie. Random House, New York. 1970 

Planning Parent-Implemented Programs . New Jersey State Department of Education. 
Trenton, n.d. 



c 

6. Parent-Teacher Conferences, Home Visits, and Informational 
Notices Sent Home with Children 

Many states encourage the development" of a . personal relationship 
between the child's teacher and parents* To foster this, several states . 
submitted materials suggesting that teachers frequently send home notes to 
a student's parents informing the parents of the child's progress, 
upcoming events and activities, etc. To the extent possible visits to the 
home made by the teacher are also encouraged* Mississippi has developed a 
booklet entitled Active Parent ~ Involvement which provides some specific 
suggestions regarding parent-teacher conferences. There are suggestions 
for teachers and parents as well as a parent-evaluation form. The 
Maryland Title I Handbook also contains a section on "Parent Involvement 
in Parent-Teacher Conferences." The two examples which follow this 
section are: 

~ Page 
a. Parent /Teacher Conference Techniques, 

, nit 

Mississippi 

b» Parent Involvement in Parent-Teacher 

Conferences, Maryland , • •••••• ,221 
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PARENT/TEACHER CONFERENCE TEQINIQUES - 

_FOR TEACHERS ~ 

Working Together 

1 . Hear criticism fully and get suggestions. Avoid arguments and 
when it is desirable to change a point of view, do it diplo- 
matically. 

. 2 . Try to put yourself in the place of the parent and imagine 

what effect your remarks will have, , Be truthful, but remember 
that you are talking to a parent about his most precious 
possession, 

3 , Don't let your desk be a barricade between you. Use two or 
three chairs grouped together. The individual conference is 
a partnership, so don't let the presence of a desk "break up 1 ' 
the partnership feeling. 

■ 4. Don't get bogged down in generalities. "Johnny is doing all 

right. .•there are no problems. ..nice to have met you." This 

is nice for parents to hear but most of them would just as 

soon get it in a note or letter. . • tf . 

: 5 . It is usually possible to evaluate a pupil's progress without 
being critical. Instead of "John is constantly annoying the 
other pupils, 1 ' you might say "John seems unhappy in his relations 
with others." But be certain to be articulate' about what you 
are trying to explain. 

6 . When you offer suggestions to the parent, it's often wise to. 

# offer alternatives so that the parents may decide which to use. 
Most parents don't really want advifce; they want support. , But 
if they can be led to making their pwn "decisions, the advice 
will more likely be accepted. 



_7. Find out how the parent thinks and feels about his child. This 
is important, because you can bettet understand Laurie's behavior 
if you know her mother's and father's attitudes. 

_8. If a parent tells you why he thinks his child is. acting a certain 
way, accept it but direct the conversation to other possible 
causes. He may be acting that way for a number o£ reasons. 

_9. If a parent suggests a plan of action, accept it if at all 
possible, but leave no doubt as to the proper roles of the 
teacher and parents in conducting the. business of the classroom. 

10. Avoid any tinge of an argument.- 



~ — l ly- Keep^your eyes-open for poss-ihle-signs o£~enK>t4oft:- -expressions r- 

gestures, changes in yoicc. Sit so the light falls on both your 
face and the parents' faces so each of you cah sense the 

O emotional tone. 
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12, If you think it f s necessary, assure the parent that your pro- 
fession requires you to keep all information about" pupils and 
parents confidential. 

13. Don't take it for granted th&t parents want your help. Many 

of them will come for the first time only because they feel 
they should. If you give them the impression that you think 
they need help your attitude -nay be taken for criticism. Let. 
their suggesions come but in the course of the discussion, 

14. If you have no suggestions for improving a bad trait, don't 

bring it up. 



Avoiding Problems 



15. Don't send the parent away loaded down with countless uggestions, 
Concentrate on one or two things on which you can work together 
to help the child. Similarly, don't confuse the parent by 
trying to show every piece, of work his youngster has done in 
the past months. l\hat you don't show in the conference, the - 
parents can talk over at home, 

_16, You may get an unflattering earful about "that 11 former teacher 
Eddie hnd. In such a situation, be sure your attitude inflects 
. only good of that teacher, and of other teachers and schools, 
too. 

11. Similarly, don!t let comments about other children enter the 
• conversation. Don't compare brothers and sisters , 

18. Don't suggest home activities that are really the responsibility 
of the school. 

19. When you must say "no", take a lcng tine to say it, and say it 
softly. 

20. Don't ask prying questions about extremely personal matters. 
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2 1. Be on your guard for your own facial expressions. A wince or 
slight frown ait a parent's comment may embarrass him. Especially 
avoid surprise or disapproval. 

2 2. It is a mistake for you to try to tackle serious psychological 

• # troubles of children. Refer them to the consulting psychologist. 

£ 

2 3. Don't show the parents only the poorest or best work. Show the 
whole range. If possible, show how the work has improved, or 
changed. 

24. Don't use ^educational "double taljc". Words like "immature,' 1 

"aggressive," "maladjusted," and "retarded" may have different 
meanings for the parent. * > 

25. Provide paper and pencil for parents to use in taking notes if 

„ they riant to, 
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QUESTIONS FOR PARENTS TO CONSIDER 
ABOUT PARENT/TEACHER CONFERENCES 

Preparation 

• y 

1. How often does my child's school schedule parent/teacher conferences? When? What 
is the limit for each conference? . 

2. Do I feel comfortable requesting additional conferences? 

3. < Does my-child's teacher notify me immediately if there is a problem in school? 

4. Have I asked my child if there is anything he or she wants me to discuss with the teacher? 

5. Have I made a list of questions I want to ask? 

6. Have I reviewed my child's work to get some idea of what is being done in school? 
Questions To Consider Asking 

1. Is my child doing as well as he or she should in school? 

2. Is my child working up to his or her ability? 

3. Is my child performing at, above, or below grade level in reading and mathematics? . 

4. Do you group children for reading and math? If so, what group is rny child in? How are 
children selected for each group? 

5. VVhat are my child's strengths and weaknesses in major subject area,? 

6. What tents will my child take this year? What is the purpose of the tests? How will the 
tests be uVcd? f 

7. Does my child need special help in any 'subject? Is such holp available? 

8. What will my chid be learning this year in math? In leading? 

9. Is there an individualized educational plan for my child? 

10. How can I participate in developing the individualized plan? How can I support my child' 
instructional plan at home? ' _J ___ _ __ 

11. Are there regular homework assignments? 

12. What schedule does my cfoild have during the school day? 

13. Dpes my child get along with other children? 

14. Does my child respect the rights and property of others? 

15. Does my child show any behavior, such as squinting, being tired or irritabte, that may be 
signs of a modical or emotional I problem? 

16. What are the discipline procedures in the classroom? _ • '. 

17. Arc there any discipline problems with my child? 

, ~_ g|7 - - - 
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* >> 

Reviewing the Conference 

1. Did the" teacher listen to my comments? Was he or she unhurried and friendly? 

2. Wcr&ali my questions answered? 

3 # Did the teacher seem interested in my child andfamiliar with his or her work? 

4. Did the teacher seek my help in identifying the needs of my chi!d or overcoming 
weaknesses? 

5. Did I praise my child in some way? 

6. Did the teacher and I agree on specific ways to help my child? 

7. Do I understand what I can do at home to help? 

8. Do I need to schedule another corfference? 




Distributed by Title I, LSEA 
Mississippi Department of Education 
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PARENT EVALUATION FORM 
PARENT/TEACHER CONFERENCE 



Date 



Dear Parent: 

In order to determine how much information you received and how useful the 
conference was, it is necessary to have some written feedback from you. 
Please circle the response that indicates your feeling about each item. 
It is not necessary for yoti to sign the feedback form. After completing 
the form, please leave it with the principal. Thank you, 

YTS NO ' NO RESPONSE 

\\ I was allowed to discuss* the matters 
which concerned me most about ray 
child's education. 

2. My questions were answered to my 
satisfaction. * 

3. I felt at ease duriqg the conference. 

4. The teacher (s) was courteous and 
treated me with respect, 

5. I received a plan from the teacher(s) 
of things I can do to maintain or 
improve my child's education. 

6. I think the plan is something that- 
I can easily us e wi th my child. 



7. I feel more positively about my 
child and his/her education. 

8. The conference was. a positive 
experience. 

9. I plan to come to school again on 
the next conference day. 

10* Comments . 
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Exhibit B-6b, Maryland Parent Involvement Material (page 1 of 6) 



Parent Involvement in * Parent-Teacher Conferences 



Parent- teacher conferences are a wonderful means of en- 
couraging parents to become more deeply involved in their 
child's education. Since both .parents and teachers strive to 
attain the best possible education for children, it is mutu- 
ally beneficial to discuss the ideas which help accomplish 
that goal. Conferencing reinforces the child's feelings that 
his/her teachers and parents are teamed together for his/her 
benefit. 

There are usually p several opportunities each school 'year 
for parents and teachers to. confer. The first' is most often 
a group conference, which .is a time for answers to general 
questions about the school's objectives, standards, curriculum, 
program,- and system of evaluation. The individual conference, 
ian ideal supplement to and clarification of the usual written 
report, is a time for parents and teachers to share their 
understandings of the child and the progress he/she is making. 
The* result is cooperative ' planning for an individualization of 
the child's education. 

Being prepared for the conference will produce better re- 
sults for you, your child, and his/her teachers. The following 
suggestions might assist as you anticipate conference time: 

1. Decide what questions you are going to ask the teacher. 
\ * Some suggested questions include: 

) a. *What goals or objectives do you have for my child 
to guide his learning? 

b. Is my child doing as well as he/she should in 
schoolip* Is he/she working to his/her ability? 

c. What is ability grouping? What group is my child 

... . in? _ • 

d. What kinds of books is he/she using? May I see 
samples? 

e. May I see some of his/her work? 

f. Does he/she get along well with other children? 

g- Have you observed any special interests, abilities, 
or aptitudes which my child may have? 

-h. . Does he/she follow the behavior standards of the 
* classroom? Does he/she respect the rights and 
property of others? 
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Exhibit B-6b. (page 2 of 6) 

i. How is he/she progressing in each of his/her 
individual subjects? 

j. What use do you make of standardized tests? 

k. Hoy can we help at home? What role should we 
play in relation to homework? 

Discuss the conference with your wife, husband, and 
child. ^Let eac'h member contribute ideas for questions 
and discussions. If possible, both parents should try 
to attend the conference. 

Determine what you should tell the teacher to give him 
a better perspective and understanding of your child. 
The more the teacher knows about your child, the more 
easily he can construct a program to help the u-ild 
achieve his/her potential. Some questions the teacher 
might ask indiude: 

a. What does the child say at home about school? 
What does he/she like? What doesn't he/she like? 

b. What do you see as the child's strengths and 
assets? What .do you see as his/her weaknesses? 

c. To what kind of discipline does he/she respond? 

d. What does he/she enjoy doing most often at home 
in his/her leisure time? 

c. How is his/her general health? Are there any 
problems the school should be aware of? 

f\ What are the child's responsibilities at home? 

Bo on time for the conference and stick to the subject 
most important— your child's educational process. If * 
the time schedule for you is not convenient, plan with, 
the teacher for an alternative time— before school or 
a phone conference, if necessary. 

Try to arrange for a babysitter for your children who 
might disturb you or the teacher during the conference. 
, Arrange to share babysitting time with a neighbor. 
Suggest that your PTA provide babysitting at the school 

'Ask the school to provide an interpreter (ESOL teacher, 
perhaps) if it would help you benefit more from the 
con Terence . . 
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Follow up the conference by discussing it with your child 
Talk about, his/her strong points as well as thing's which need 
improving. Try to use the suggestions which xame out of the 
conference discussion. Keep in touch with the teacher if 
problems or needs arise after the formal conference time has 
passed. Maintain the two-way communication which fosters the 
basis for improved education of your child. 
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PARENT -TEACHER CONFERENCE FORM 

*< . 

t 

Student; 1 s Name ■ ' 

School ■ ■ . Grade 

Teacher „ Date 



Student strengths observed by teacher: 

r- 

-Student strengths observed at home by parent: 

* 

Student needs observed by teacher: 



Student needs observed at hpme by paretic 



Suggestions : 

Home setting; 



School setting: 
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PRE- CONFERENCE - ' 

WHAT TO DO BEFORE THE CONFERENCE 
INFORMATION I WILL SUPPLY THE TEACHER . ABOUT MY CHILD 

l ' f??w h ii d ? aS f° me 5 0n S?,™ about school. (Example: 
The teacher doesn't like me." 

My husband and I are having trouble understanding 
some of our child's homework. (Example: What does 
place value mean?) 



2. 



3. My child has some)health problems. (Example: He 
. has asthma.) * 

4. My child has some emotional problems. (Example: She 
is a nervous child.) Kg**mpxc. one 

5. My child's homework plan. (Example,: He does his 
thrTVon 1 ? r °° m " ShC d06S hCr homework wi *h 

6. My child has special interests and abilities. f*x- 
ample: Mary draws well.) ' 

7. My child has responsibilities and follows rules at 
home. (Example: He takes out the trash.) 

8. The type of discipline that works b*est with my child. 
(Example: He is not allowed^ do something he likes.) 

9. Concerns pr compliments that we have. 
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CONFERENCE 

WHAT TO DO DURING THE CONFERENCE 

QUESTIONS TO ASK 

1. Why' is my child in Title. I? 
a. What does Title I mean? 

2. How is my child doing in reading? 

a. What level is my child reading on? 

3. ' How is my child doing in spelling? 

a. What level is my child working on 

4. How is my child doing in math? 

a. What level is my child working on? 

S: Is ray child receiving any extra help, such as 
reading lab or math lab? 

6. What social skills does my child have? 

*' lVL7 S£H d gCt alon £ with his classmates? 
If not, what seems to be the problem? 

b. Does my child participate in group activities 
or does he/she prefer to be alone? ' 

c. Does, my child show any leadership qualities? 

d. Are there any discipline problems' with my child 
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Sources of Information on Exemplary Materials 

The following are addresses of state Chapter 1 offices that readers 
can use to obtain more information regarding the materials presented in 
this module. 



Coordinator, Comp. Programs 
Alabama State Dept. of Education 
State Office Bldg., Rm. 416 
Montgomery, AL 36130 

Coordinator, Chapter 1 
Alaska State Dept. of Education ' 
State Office Building, Pouch F 
Juneau, AK 99811 

\ 

Asst. Supt. for Comp. Education 
California Dept. of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, 3rd Floor 
Sacramento, *CA 95814 

Supervisor, Chapter 1 
Colorado Dept. of Education 
201 E. Colfax Street 
Denver, CO 80203 

Educational Consultant 
Connecticut Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 

Director, Comp. Education 
Georgia Dept. of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

Education Spec, Disadvantaged 
Hawaii State Dept. of Education 
1270 Queen Emma St., Rm. 1002 
Honolulu, HI 96813 0 



Chapter 1 Coordinator 

Montana Office of Pub. Instruction 

State Capitol, Room 106 

Helena, MT 59601 

Director, Chapter 1 
"New Hampshire Dept. of Education 
64 North Main Street 
Concord, NH 03301 



Director, Compensatory Education 
Dept. of Pub. Instruction 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27602 

Chapter I Coordinator 
Ohio State Dept. of Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43084 

Director, Compensatory Education 
Oklahoma Dept. of Education 
2500 North Lincoln 
Oklahoma City, OK 73015 

Coordinator, Chapter 1 a 
Oregon Dept. of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway 
Salem, OR 97310 

Chief, Comp. Education Programs 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 
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Director, Division of 

Compensatory 1 Education 
Kentucky State Dept. of Education 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Chief, Chapter 1 

Maryland Dept. of Education 

200 W. Baltimore Street, 4th Fir. 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

Director, Chapter 1 
Massachusetts Dept. of Education 
31 St. James Ave., Rm. 638 
Boston, MA 02111 

Coordinator, Chapter 1 
Michigan State Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 

Coordinator, Chapter 1 
Mississippi Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39042 

Coordinator, Chapter 1 
Missouri Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, M0 65102 



Chief Supervisor, Chapter 1 
South Carolina Dept. of Education 
Rutlodge State Office Bldg., #200 
Columbia, SC 29201 

Coordinator, Chapter 1 

Div. of Elem. and Secondary Education 

State Office Building #3 

Pierre, SD 57501 

Associate Director, Chapter 1 
Virginia Dept. of Education 
Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216 

Chapter 1 Supervisor 

Washington Dept. of Ed., Grants Mgmt. 

Section, Old Capitol Bldg. 
Olympia, WA 98504 

Director, Compensatory Education 
West Virginia Dept. of Education 
Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, #252 
Charleston, WV 25304 

Asst. Administrator, Chapter 1 
Wisconsin Dept. of Pub. Instruction 
125 S. Webster Street 
Madison, WI 53702 
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